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How farners evaluate farm infornation sources, the 



views they holu of sources, and the relationship of views hold to the 
use aade of then wore studied. The research was undertaken froo two 
different vantage points; (1) detornlDing how farsers view farm 
infoiDation sources, and (?) deternining how views of farnecs about 
sources are related to the variables considered in the study. The 
scna/ttic differential was used to assess views in both phases. In 
Phase I, throe steps were take*» to secure a diversity of fatner 
opinioki: (1) aany iten scales were sought as would be reasonably 
expected to relate to views held about farn inforiation sources; (2) 

A wide diversity of farcers was chosen to give their reactions to 
such sources in terns of the scales selecte.^; and (3) The Earners 
were asked to express th^'ir views about a representative range of 
sources frort which they ordimrily obtain faru inf ornatlon. In Ph%ase 
II, the general procedure was to have saiples of faruers rate five of 
the eight desAgnated Infornrition sources in terns of the 14 selected 
Itoa scales* Sooc general conclusions reached are; (1) Farcers have 
characteristic ways of viewing farn infornation sources; (2) Tltility 
practicality, affectivity, and accessibility views can be 
distinguished; (3) The faraers studied differentiated bet«^een classes 
of sources in terns of those qualities. (CK) 
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Views of Farm Information Sources Held By 
Missouri Farm Operators In Two 
Farm Communities, Ozark 
and Prairie 



Herbert F. Lionberger and Joe D. Frands 
INTRODUCTION 

111 is study is roncemed how farmers evaluate farm in format icn sources, 
chc views they hold of sources, and the rclat^onshtpof views held to the use matk* 
of tl:em. The major reason for the study stems from a desire ro investigate in 
some depth the fact that farmers view sources differently with the ultimate objcc« 
tiveef deternuning liow th "Jc views influence use and use preferences. Major em- 
phasis here is ofi a careful documentation of what these cvalxurive views are arvJ 
hew thry vary with sources and people. 

More spccifkalJy, the study attempts: 

(1) To empirically determine characteristics ways of viewing or evaluating 
farm in format ion sources generally ; 

(2) To determine how view s cf such sources vary in the "minds” of farmers; 

(3) Tc sec whether these views vary with the vantage y^»oint of the informa- 
tion see Jeer, eg. the old farmer versus the young, the f^fogressive versus 
the traditional, those who serve a? decision influences for others (legiti- 
mators’ references) versus those who do not, those who have a reputa- 
tion for innovativeness in farming versus those wik> do nor, etc.; 

(4) Todetermir^e wheihcr views ofeettaip classes of sources vary in i system 
atic order; and 

(3) Finally, to see how views of ihotc who used selected souiccs vary from 
views of those who do not use the source. 

Finding answers to these e^uestiofjs involved two 5omcw*hal diffeicni research 
probl tns: (ly determining how farmers v’tw farm information sources, ar>d (2) 
determining how views of farmers about sources related to the variables con- 
sidered in the study These two problems were handled separately in two differ- 
ent phases of the study. 
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A sample of 24 Earners in and around Boone County, hand-picked to repre- 
sent rraximum diversity of views, provided the information needed to determine 
the diversity of views held of faim information source:.. Tnis is repotted as Phase 
I of the study. Farmers living in two diverse Missouri farming communtics, 22S 
in Ozark (south Missouri) and 17> in Frairic (northwest Missouri) provided :hc 
information needed for Phase 11 of the study. 



Phase I 

FINDING WAYS OF VIEWING FARM INFORMATION SOURCES 

One way of assessing images held of farm information sources might be to 
ask farmers directly wha: their views of reactions ate and note the way they lia- 
bitually refer to various sourvcs. In this manner, one might, for example, be -bic 
to detea that farmers have more confidence in written messages than in the 
spoken word, or that television is viewed mainly as a means of entertainment or 
recreation rather than as a potential source of scientific farm information, as 
seemed to be the case in the early days of television. 

A more cmipircaf and exhaustive approach to the oucstion of meaning might 
involve trying to find all of ihe possible ways that a farmer could look at farm 
information sources and then empirically determine how a sample of farmers with 
diverse actually view them. An approximation to this procedure was the 
approach usctl in this study. 

icmantk was chosen as the appropriate instrument for asses- 

sing and measuring views in both phases of the study.* This is a device which 
maxes use of bi pol adjective scales against which concepts (in this case farm 
information sources) can be viewed and fated. It is an instrument which has been 
tested for reliability and validity and has proved to be ade<^\atc for assessing di- 
mensions of meaning or views held of a set of concepts, as well as asse'ising dif- 
fcrcfKvsin meaning wtween them in a given population. For example, one ' light 
think of ‘’other farmers” as a farm information source being somewhat between 
gooJ^baJ, Of between being up to date of cut of date. Any information source may 
be viewed and rated on the basis of many such scales. 

The “first phase” problem was to define of determine the dimensions of ways 
of view ing information sources that fatrrCii actually use. With the semantic dif- 
ferential chosert as the appropriate tool for measuring these views, the r>cxt re- 
quirement was to insuic the appearance of a maximum diversity of specific view!; 
from which tcgulariiies of constellations of view could be abstracted. Thus, max- 
imizing the divcTsity base was crucial. 

Maximizing cHe Diversity Base 

Feeling (1) that different kinds of farmers may be expeacd to have different 
views about different sources of farm infbimatiof> and (2) tha' any giv>up of 
farmers would surely have diffetent views about the same source, the cooceptuai- 
izatbn pfobictn dictated that t neat maximum divetsiiy of view's about a variety 

’Set p. 61 fo* f octnot tv. 
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of farm information sou ccs be obtained. Three things were done to insure this 
diversity: 

(1) As many item scales were sought as would be reasonably expected ro relate 
to views held about farm information sources; 

(2) A wide diversity of farmers was chosen to give their reactions to such sources 

in terms of tlje scales selected; and 

(5) The farmers were asked to express their views about a repre^tative range of 

sources from which they ordinarily obtain farm information, 

1. Selection of Adjective Pair}. Having decided on an appropriate instrument 
(the serruniic differential), the initial problem was to accurrulare as many adjec- 
tive pairs as possible that seemed relevant to viewing sources of farm information, 
A total of iy relatively discrete paired items (actually 41 because of two dupi- 
cates) were obtained from (a) interviews with farmers, (b) studies conducted on 
the meaning of other concepts, and (c) paired adjeaives lists prepared in the De- 
partment for other purposes. These 4l item.s were selected to represent the gen- 
eral range of cognitive, affective, and utilitarian ways of viewing farm information 
sources. (These are listed in Appendix A, Table I.) 

2. Selection of Respondents. To obtain as much diversity o! respondents as pos- 
sible, practically speaking, 24 farmc > in the mid-Missouri area W’ere purposely 
relected. These farmers represented young, middle, and old ages; low, middle, and 
high incomes; and a diversity of farm enterprises; though most had a row crop 
operation of some kind, lliey wx'e also of varying distances from urban centers. 
Some wxre located on major highways, others were not. These farmers were pur- 
posely selected, as ;hc problem at this stage of the study was one of abstraaing 
many different views, not generalizing to my univti^ of farmers. 

3. Selection of Concepts (sources). With the idea of determining the general di- 
mensions of meaning used in looking at a full range of information sources from 
which farmers ordinarilly obtrined farm information, sources w’ere divided into 
four types: mass media, business or commercial, governmental agencies, and local 
persoiial sources. Although the list was not exhaustive, it w’as felt that ihev: 
categories constituted the major types of sources used by farmers. 

Newspapers and radio were selected to represent the mass media; farm sup« 
ply dealers, the busir>ess and commercial sources; ar>d the county extension agent, 
the various govern men ra I agCixics. Though the latter may not be the most fne- 
cjucntly used of the various governmental agencies, the iheorcf*'‘il importirxe of 
this agency to tfjc dissemination of farm informatioti dictated the choice. I^tly, 
'’other farmers’ ww selected to represent the variety of personal sou tees— n:igh- 
bc»rs, wives, relatives, etc. 

The Assessment Procedure 

fliis procedure involved application of the 43 item-scales (actually 41 since 
there wtrt two duplicates) to the 24 picked farmers. Each expressed his views 
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aboui five kinds of farm information sources (county agent’* office, local news* 
papers, radio, oiher farmers and dealers) by res^xinding to ihe 4Vicem check list, 
p:cducing some responses in all. Notes were also made of any comments 
given or c^uesrions asked by :he respondent about the item scales. 

With rhe ratings thus obtained, the next question was whether there w'ere 
characteristic ways in which farmers viewxa the sources. The methodological prob- 
lem w'as b. jically one of (1) c.iamining how each scale response w'as intercoi re- 
lated wifh each of the others and (2) grouping responses into relatively higlily 
in tercor related ‘ clusters.” Such "clusters” would then represent the different w-ays 
of viewing or evaluating such sources. Factor analysis (*he centroid method with 
a verimax rotation) provided the needed statistical technique.’ A six-factor solu- 
tion provided four distinct views of farm information sources plus tw*o possible 
nuclei of others. Clusters cf item scales that evolved wv.e described as utitityt 
affecfiiity, practicality f and accessibility, Tnei-r "clusters" are referred to statistically 
as factors and :noic generally as dmenskns or components of meaning in this study. 
The item fcales comprising these factors and their factoc loadings are listc in 
Appendix K, Table II. 

Only \2 of the original 43 items were chosen to describe ihc factors which 
are listed in the table. Only those that most clearly represented or described ih»c 
factors were chosen The number selected t j describe each w*as in proportion to 
the amrant of the common vaiiancc each factor contributed — hence, four were 
vhx>sen to represent factor I, three to represent factor II, and two z?'^h to repre- 
sent factors III and IV. A detailed discussion of the rationale and method used 
for seicc.ing the item rcalcs for inclusion in the siandardi?ed mcajurcs of mean- 
ing compor:ciits (Phase II) is included in Ap|\*ndix II. 

Dimensions of Meaning 

As a final step in the conceptualization phase, it was necessary to look at 
the nature of the components of mcir.ing or factors. Interest her;' is tw^ofold: (1) 
How important is each dimension in ih>e total scmaniic space (all th>c identifiable 
ways of viewing these concepts) and (2) What notions a>moose the dimensions? 

1, The utility factor, being the strongest cluster, produced more 

highly inicrcorrclatvd scales than any of the othc.'s. The four scales selected for 
describing the utility view, all loading .70 or more on the factor, vere goocthaJ^ 
trustu^rihyuntfust -^hy^ knouleJgeahlenos knculedgeahUf and up to date<u: of date. 

Stated in positnt terms, a sett ret regarded as having high utility had to he trust- 
uorthyy knouiedgtahle, and up to date, and a 'good" source of farm information (See 
Table 1). 

Many of the other scales in the cluster were highly correlated with the ones 
chosen, including the Kicntific-unscientific view. Although no; used as part of 
the factor description, the fatter was retained nevcrthcltss because of its central 
meaning t.kJ concern to t!>e instituriof.alircd systems of developing and dissemi- 
nating sci mtific farm information 
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2. Practicality, This fictor, thi»'U in strength, showed a dose affinity to the 
utility view in this study and -ppcaied with it as a single factor in a study by 
bee, also involving Missouri farmers.’ it was characterized by the ijndc|^>endablc- 
dcpcndable, unwise-wise scales, both loading .71 or over on this factor. The high 
loading senscless-sensibic scale also reflected this dimension of meaning but was 
not included because it was very higlily interconelated with the unwise-wise 
scale. Thus, the factor prescribed that a practical inforviation source had to be uise and 
dependable.^ An additional scale representing this factor that could have been used 
was safe risky. 

y. Affectixity. The second factor in order ol strength was referred to as affec- 
tiiity (feeling). Scales selected as n\ost appropriate for describing ii were consid* 
eratedneonsiderate, cool-warm, and approarhable-unapproachable. 

Stated in positive terms, an information sourct rating high on the affectix ity com^ 
ponent lieu had to be ernsiderate, warm, and approachable . 

The itejti next in order for possible inclusion was the fricndly-unfiicndly 
scale. This was the one most characteristic of Lee’s friendliness factor.’ 

4. Accessibility, The fourth factor in order of strength was named accessibility. 
The two scales used to describe this factor were the handy-unhandy and the axaib 
able-unaiadable ones. Lee found a similar factor referred to as convenience. Al- 
though some of the adjertive bt*po!ar scales in Lee’s study tended to shift toother 
positions in his reassessment of factor content, the central unhandy-handy desig- 
nation remained stable. This was also the central scale used in describing our ac- 
cessibility factor. If an additional scale were r • be chosen to devrribe this factor, 
(he difficult-easy view would seem to be a logical frst choice by the standards 
stated * Although handy and accessible inhandy or 'nicccssibic miy represent 
ffsychological point* of Wcw quite aside from the physical reality, they arc likely 
ro be real in their consequences to responses that people make concerning infor- 
mation source >, 

V Other Dimensions. Three items in addition to those for denning the factors 
were included. The Kicntific-unscientifK item scale was included, mainly bee ausv 
of its special significance in meaning for the highly institutionalized systems for 
developing farm information and disseminating it through special social systems. 
Being scientific is a central concern to both types of systems. *‘vcn though this 
scale was more closely associated viih the utility view than any of the ythers, it 
was not quite high enough to qualify as an item ro be classified as a part iif the 
factor. 

Two more items standing somewhat alone in the factor analysis, although 
a little more cl>sely related to the feeling or ifTcctivity view than to the others, 
wtfc also included. These were close-distant and wxicomc-unwclconrye scales. TVy.se 
two item scales would seem to be particularly appropriate in situations wlerc 
other persons arc viewed as sources of farm inf:>rma(ion. Thus, in some cases the 
user of an information source may sense that he is pleasing someone by asking 
their adnee or reidit.g one of his publications. 
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This could be one reason for using a farm information source. Also, with 
other persons matters of social distance are always relevant. This refers to how 
close a person is willing to allow another as an information source and an 
ciat:. In rare cases, and not among Missouri farmers, communication niUit K 
don: through an intermediary only. At the other extreme, one person m,iv K 
willing to tell another everything and may be perceived as one who is w’ill/ng to 
do so. These two items w^cre accordingly included in the Iasi community studied 
as a further ba»,is for assessing the vie^’f held of iiinovator and legitimator rerV- 
ents as sources of farm information. 

The Question of Adeejuacy of Cr '.ceptualized Views 

This section is for readers who wish to pursue questions of meihodolrgical 
and theoretical adequacy used iu arriving at the conceptualized views held of in* 
formation sources. *^ihose who d interested primarily in substantive fitidinijs 
should turn directly to page 12, 

Adequacy of conceptualized views is discussed unde; secuons enrirled Th' 
e/hfnisj and Usf of factor Analysis as a C/inctpiuaUzln? Tool. Reference irs al* 
ready been made to prior research which attests to the general validity and iHi* 
ability of the serr»antic differential as an instrument for assessing views held of 
concepts.' The point was also made that adequate conceptiialization of the nature 
of views held of farm information sources required a broad base of views held. 
This poses questions of sample adcq>»»cy for which further consideration is in 
order here. Cbnsidcration must be given to three types of .samples (farmer.', scurces, 
and views of sources) for the a.nswer. 

1. 7ht Oitfnit} iUte. First, in regard to the sample of farmers, two fears may 
be expressed; (a) ibc nuniber of respondents (24) is small; and (b) rJicy were 
not select vxl according to some straii^cd random design which would insure sta- 
tistical independence and equal probability of being selected within each straruir*. 
The basic premise of defense, if any is needed, is that determining relevant thro* 
retical categories of views held of farm information sou.^ces is more crucial than 
reducing errors of estimate of parametc. values (views held) in some universe of 
farmers. This being the case it was r. ore impc.rtani tc include all theorctfciJly 
relevant groups than to get a sizeable representative san.ple of them; thus, the 
attempt was made to include a diversity of farmers who were expected to exprcs.s 
a variety of views held about a variety of sources. 

As Phase I was aimed more at conceptualizing dimensions of meanie.g in- 
volved in the total semantic space surrounding urm information sou.ccs, more 
emphasis was pieced on the design for selecting adjectives which describe the 
concepts, and on the design for selecting concepts than on select in/; farmers. It 
was felt that major concern shouid be directed to tl»e adequacy* of these designs, 
for without some sort of balanced design for concepts and randomization of the 
order of statements w%tl,in subject blocks, relevant diinensions could not be ab- 
stracted no matter how many respondents were interview*td. The authors are in 
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accord with Stephenson who holds that large samples are not important for ex> 
ploratory work as for testing hypotheses.* 

That the sampling ^sign for selection of subjects is weak for the purpose of 
inferring to a population of ftrmers is not squarely relevant to the purpose of the 
study. How’ever, at least one replication was obtained from all theoretically rele- 
vant categories of farmers who constitute the population of farmers designated 
for investigation in Phase 2. Only future w'ork will tell if all relevant categories 
of farmers who constitute the population of farmers designated for investigation 
in Phase 2 were inchided. Only future work will tell if al! relevant categories of 
respondents were ifiCluded, or whether there are significant interaction effects be- 
tween respondents and iten:s and concepts which the present analysis failed to 
discover. 

2. Ust of Factor Analysis uS a Conceptualizing tool. There arc perhaps two ba- 
sic questions which need to be an..wrred in a discussion of the manner m which 
factor analysis solutions were used as conceptual/ aing tools. These qucftions in- 
volve: (1) (he invariance of the factors obtained, i.c., how^ vkxll they represent the 
universe of factors in the content arc? of concern, or, to say it differently, hov/ 
"good’* the inferences arc about the factors in the domain of content; and (2) 
how well the solution fits with the rheorc;*cal expectations. 

Thurstonc*s centroid factor method, which is an approximation procedure to 
the prercrfcd principle axis method for exploratory w ork, was ap| lied to the mat- 
rix of correlated responses obtained from the application of the semarjtic diffrren- 
tial to the 24 purposivcly selected rcsj»ondcnts.* Six factors were extracted ind 
rotated into simple structur?. Varimax procedure, which is one analytic method 
for transforming an initial multiple factor solution to an orthogonal simple stnx- 
turc, was used in accord with Kaiser’s varimax criterion. This procedure tends to 
lead to factorialiy invariant solutiors approximately as ’’good” as the principle- 
axis method.'® For questions of appropri'»tcncss of this procedure for analysis of 
semantic differentiaf material, ihe .icadef cs referred to Osgood. (Sec footnote 1). 

In attempting to determine the number of factors to solve for. there sxm to 
be three informal crireiia one can CMploy as guidelines.'* These arc: 

(1) Each fsetor must add at least 2% to rhe explained variance. 

(2) Each factor must include at Icasr one scale w*ith a factor loading of .^) or 
more. 

(5) The Kiel-Wrigley crircrion that orx should continue rotating as long as c..ch 
factor contains at least three scales whose highest loadings are on that fac- 
tor, with no stipulation made as to any requited increase in explained vari- 
ance. 

The tcader will note that in the six factor solutions all factois meet the first 
criterion, bu: only the first four meet all three criteria. (Sec Appendix A, Table 
\.) Because a consen^auve solution was desired, which also met iheofctical ex- 
pectations, (he decision was made »o accept only the first four factors, realialng 
char in so doing the percent of the total variance explained is reduced fr^m ap- 
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proximatcly 60 percent to 54 fercent. The important question in the evaluation 
<.'f the adequacy or validity of the factor solution, however, is the , goodness ol fit 
to the theory. Therefore, this ill be discussed in more detail. 

As stated, the authors originally posited the following four dimensions wx)uld 
be involved in the semantic sp?ec surrounding farm information sources: an in- 
strumental dimension, an evaluative dimension, an cxpert-trustw’orthy dimension, 
k.'.d a social distance dimension. !n looking at the profile of items which best 
represented each of the respective factors (those items that load .50 or above on 
the factor) it was felt that these were in fact the ty pes of dimensions of meaning 
which the responding farmers held in regard to the information sources they 
judged (See Table I). 

Because tlie obtained solution met 'h<^>retical expectations, because the solu- 
tion explained ap;.foximateIy 60 percent of the total variance and the residual 
variance appeared to be comprised of unique factors or response error, and be- 
cause the procedure used displayed a high degree of invjriancc in the obtair^ 
faaors, it w^as felt that the results of the conceptualization phase were valid and 
reliable. Therefore we felt they could be utilized for assessing the meaning of 
various farm information sources in a larger sample or sccoVid phase of the study. 

Aiidc from adhering rigid canons of empirical research for the use of fac- 
tor analysis methods which the conccpnializing pha^e of this snidy seems to have 
met very well, there arc incs:'‘pablc subjective matters of adequacy* that must be 
considered perhaps even at the expense of some or the canons of empirical ade- 
quacy. The researcher must use considerable subjectivity in choosing items to In- 
clude in the factor analysis in the first place and surely is much on his own in 
arrmng at what these factors mean, what the constituent items add up to, and 
what be will name them in the final analysis. Thus, rigid statistical standards 
may nco\ to defer slightly to subjective considerations and the insights of the in- 
vestigator. 

Thus, in this study a four, a five, or even a seven factor solution may have 
met the above mtcria 2 rtd were actually tried as a basis for conceptuzlizing mean- 
ingful views held of information sources. Yet all three produced what appeared 
to be internally inconsistent components of meaning, essentially unless in pro- 
viding needed insights into tht problem at hand. It was the six factor solution 
which pfovkied the r»-ost useful insights to the researchers. The first four factors 
appear^ to provide what the investigators regarded as clear cut components of 
meaning. Even the two weaker ones (which by strictly empirical standards and 
in the judgment of the researchers were of insufi :ief t magnitude to consider as 
factors) provided clues to views which might be pursued in subsequent stiidies 
and items which were included also in this study as potentially useful in con- 
sidering information sources of a personal natur:. 

Onc cannot but woi^r whether Merton in Ro’. re study of the commu- 
nicative behavior of influcntials might have f^om the beginning discovered ids 
classic local and cosmopolitan types by a two- factor solution using most or alt of 
the characteristics he Ktd collected alx)ut his in^uential persons.'* One can fur- 
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thtf \vondcr whether suggested re<iuircmcn:s for explaining residual rc<]uircmcnts 
/night not have required a three or even fou refactor solution resulting in much 
less clearcuf distinctions of the classic localirc and cosmopolitan classification, 
Thus, the plea is for some liberty for insightful researchers to exercise discretion 
somewhat outside of the canons of amount of variance that must be explained. 



Phase II 



VIEWS HELD OF INFORMATION SOURCES BY 
FARNiERS IN OZARK AND PRAIRIE 

With the conceptualizing phase of the study completed and an instrument 
for measuring views (dimensions) developed, the second pioblcm was to dctcr- 
mir^ how views of farm informadon sources varied by source and type of farmers 
in ajiothe: sample. The specific questions of concern arc enumerated 'n the in;R> 
ductory section of this bulletin. The order of prcs-^nt?tion in this section is to 
first deal with mzirCiS of method and then to present findings growing out of 
the second phase of the Mudy. 



Methods 

1. Th< v7tdiMrmrnt Katei and fhtir From the f.’st (t Lmccptualization) 
phase cf the study 14 bipolar adjective scales (items) were selecto* to constitute 
the instrum.-nt for measuring the views held of information sou<‘tcs by additional 



samples of farmers (11 to represent the 
previously described). These were: 

Utiuty 

Bad-gpod 

Un trustw^oft K 1 rus tw'Of th y 
Not knowlcdgrablc'knowi edge able 
CHjt of dacc iip to date 
(Unscicntif*^-5<icntific) 

ArFEcnviTY 

Inconsidcf at c*considerate 
Cool-^-arm 

Unap-proach ibJeapproachablc 



ir major factors and three for reasons 

Practicauty 

Undcpcndablr-dcpenc: able 
Unwise-wise 

Accessiwuty 

Unhandy handy 
Unavailable-available 

Other (Relational) 

Unwclcofnc'^^elcomc 

Distant-close 



Although time limit;' dictated that the insirumcnt be used to obtain the 
vic^-s of no more than five concepts (farm information sources) from any farmer, 
views on eight were consistently and alfrnatcly obtained in one community- 
count f extension agents, iniKJvatoi and hgitimator referents, agrlciiiuril chemi* 
cal dealers, feed dealm, farm magaiines, radio and television. C^Iy five wtxe ron- 
.nidcred in the other community. 
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The general procedure was to hav; samples of farmers rate five of the eight 
designated farm in forma Lion sources in terms of the 14 selected item scales, each 
with sev^n intervals ber%cen the two polar extremes. Thus, wi.h reference to the 
good'bad scale a farmer was asked to check where he rarrd a particular farm in> 
formation souue on the seven scale range between good and bad as follows: 
Good : : : : : : Bad 

Ratings w.re accordingly assigned on each of the scales for each specified farm 
information source. These rjvings and their composite averages for factors com- 
prise the data from which furrher analysis was undcitaken. 

2. Tht communities stuakd. Interviews with 228 farm operators in Ozark and 
175 in. Prairie provided the data used in Phase II of the study. Ozark is located 
in the Ozark region of south Missouri referred to as Social Area D by C L. 
Gregory^* (Sec Figure 1). The community selected was regarded as roughly rep- 
resentative of the area which has been and is characterized by a shift frorrf general 
or low level commercial farming to an emphasis on dairy enterprises and rha»cc 
often to or simultaneously with part-time farming. Some carlici residents had 
switched from lumber and logging enterprises to subsistence farming. !n many 
cases farmers had moved from the area or had shifted almost completely to off- 
farm employment. The soil and general topography of the area arc much less 
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Figure 1. Location of Ozark and r.airic with reference to rural iocia! vteas in 
Missouri. 
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favoral)lc for commercial farming than the state average. In fact, the county in 
which Ozark is located is among the economically d‘<;advantaged of the state. 
The older farmers in the area tend to be those who have demonstrated a capacity 
for accepting changes forced by economic necessity and adjusting to them. 

Prairie is located in a contrasting area where conditions for commercial fariU- 
ing are generally well above the state average, referred to as rural Social Area 
ABl by C L Gregory. Survival and economic well being as a faimcr re<}uifes 
little more than doing better vhat farmers have been doing for a long time; name- 
ly, growing coin and soyb^ns and feeding cattle and hogs for IcKal markets. Few 
farmers or their family members were engaged in oflT-farm work for pay. 

In cac*' case community boundaries were determined by asking knowledge- 
able persons to indicate where farmers along the likely periphery of the commu- 
nity went most frc<jucntly for the goods and services they needed. Those who 
were designated as coming most frequently to the town which serv'ed as the ser- 
vice center oi the study community were regarded as inside; those who went 
elsewhere most frequently wxre regarded as outside. Little diffiojlty was encoun- 
tered in these delineations. Furthermore, subsequent reference to farmers* own 
views of where they went most frequently for reeded goodt and services showed 
a high degree of agreement in the original delineation. 

All farm operator heads of households were interviewed. The operational de- 
finition of a farmer was roughly gross sales of farm products of 5l,000 or more 
during the year pfior to the interview; this quite aside from any off-farm work of 
cither the fatm operator or members of his family. Thus, many part-time farmers 
w'crc included and indeed many with a very low committment to commercial 
^arming, particularly in Ozark. 

3. Coitragt. Since one important centra! concern was to compare views held 
of persons regarded as usually first to adopt new farm practices (i^^iovator refer- 
ents) and those who were regarded as most infiuential in helping others to de- 
cide to adopt new farm practices (Icgitimaror referenrs), farmers in both commu- 
nities were asked to rate each of these referent types as sources of farm informa- 
tion.'^ In addition, all farmers in Ozark were ask^ to rate the county* agent's of- 
fice, the most direct agency son-cc commonly used, and two mass media sources, 
farm magazines and television. 

Prairie Wits more or less .iF)itfarily selected as the community* in which farm- 
e/s woukl be questioned about commercial sources of farm information. Several 
considerations made it a logical choice; () • Preliminary observation revealed a 
cotisiderablc inclination of farm operators in Prairie i » rdy on dealc^^ as sources 
of ^^rm information, (2) it w as the commiinity in which the highest degree of 
commerdiilization in farming prevailed ana thus probabl;* more nearly rcpfcsem 
cd what farming is becoming than Ozark; and (3) if thetc is an emerging incli- 
nation, as some have suggested to downgrade loc il public agency sources of farm 
information for the more direct public and commercial ones» it would likely be 
more manifest in Prairie than in Ozark. 
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Since many lines of commercial communication operate in any community, 
views are likely to vary from one line or channel to another. This was further 
complicated in by the fact that the agricultural chemical dealers hKludcd 

(I) a highly esteemed ex-county extension agent who had been the agent in the 
area for many years and (2) a present vocational agriculture teacher who is a 
long standing citizen of the community. Both surely were abV: to benefit sub- 
stantially by a firm increment of esteem as farm information sources by virtue of 
their offKia! positions and the vocational agriculture teacher also as an established 
member of the community. 

On the other hand, tliC situ: for feed dealers in the immediate cemmu- 

nity was ejuite different. None had a ba kground of such pro.cssional experience. 
These distinctions provided a cor^venient and necessary diffcrTncc to be recc^* 
nized. Thus, farmers were asked to apply the bi-polar adjective scales to both 
chemical and feed dealers. With the need for allocation of c^v^stioning about in- 
formation sources, half of the farmers in Prairie were asked to rate television, 
agricultural chemical dealers, and 'Teed dealers in gmcral” and the other half 
farm magazines, radio, and the county extension office. All, as indicated previ- 
ously, were asked to rate innovators and Icgitimators as sources of farm informa- 
tion. 

Findings 

Four central t^ucstions arc p>cscd in the analysis of dai * for this, the second 
phase of the study. 

1. Do farm operators see farm information sources as being different in qual- 
ity? 

2 If so, do they view them differently in terms of f:*ciored components of 
meaning (utility, practicality, affcctivity, and acresrjbility). 

y. To what extent can differences in views htid of the sources be attributed 
to one or sexera! of these dimensions of meaning (factors). 

4. To what extent views held arc a binction of various personal chaiXteris- 
tics of the Viewer. 

V To what extent views held arc a function of (tclated to) patterns of source 
usage. 

Tliese qucstwns are treated in otder looking first at each community separately, 
then It community diffcrcfKes ar>d similarities. Questions I aru3 2 arc treated un- 
da the heading Gfftcral fiev of soutxts, question 5 ur>def Diminsionat ques- 
tion 4 uffdcr Variation hy characUristia of iht iteutn; and 5 under Va as a func^ 
tion of iwws hrld, 

I. Tht gthtrai aVw' of $Okrces. This section is concaned s^ith the first two 
quesiions posed above; i.e., (1) whetha or r>ot farmers in Ozark and Prairie con- 
sidered farrn -nformation sou'^ces as being diffcicnt in overall quality and (2) 
whether they recognized them as being different on the specific qualities of util- 

15 : 
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ity, praaic^lity, affcctivity, :,;»d ::cccss:biJity. In accord with the general pattern of 
?.nalysis, data are first presented for each ermmunity; secondly, community differ- 
ences are noted. ’ 

Tables 2 and 3 present the basic data for Ozark and Prairie communities, rc- 
speaively. The dimensions of meaning extracted from Phase I of th^ study and 
the com^neni scales scleacd to represent these dimensions aic listed do\v 7 i the 
left margin of the table. The information sources being rated appear across the 
top. Each table contains (1) the average score for each source on each scale as 
well as (2) the dimension averages and (3) the overall computed evaluation- 
referred to as the gemal acceptability sem^ 

a. In Ozarkr Looking at the general acceptability score in Table 2, one can 
quickly see that in Ozark the respondents value television as a soara. of farm in- 
formation the lowest of all, farm magazines next, and then county extension 
agents, innovator referents. Persons riamed as most influential in own farm prac» 
lice adoption decisions (legitimator referents) were rated the highest. Since these 
differences were all statistically significant at the .05 level, it can be concluded 
that each source was viewed by Ozark respondents as having different overall 
qualities from all others^* (See Table 3). 

Looking next at the dimension averages in Table 2, the rcadet will note 
more specifically a rank order progression of increasing value on the utility, prac- 
ticality, and affcctivity dimensions as one moves from evaluations given of tele- 
vision 2 t the low end of the continuum to evaluations oMegitimatce referents at 
me high end. However, the fourth dimension, accessibility, did noc follow this 
pattern. Legitimator tcfetcnis were seen as most accessible, farm magazir>es next, 
then innovator referents, ccun^ extension agents, and finally television as least. 
This >cems to be in accord with the reality of the situation. A visit or even a tele- 
phone call to the county agent’s office involves overt effort; not mere {>assi\e ex- 
posure. In addition, both county extension agents who are outsiders and in jva- 
tors who bv definition are deviants may be separated from w’ould-bc information 
seekers by social distance. Although convcr>iemIy located, television may acmally 
be quite inacassibjc kbr securing farm information; view’ing requires concentra- 
tion of attention that may be q-ite incompatible with doitig other things at the 
same time. PerhaDs even more important, farm information programs are r>ot 
likely to be avail auie v^hen farmers ordinarily have time to view them. 

b. /« Prairie, Table 4 depicts the pattern of evaluation of information sources 
in Prairk, Jud;/ng from the general acceptability score firmcfs in Prairie had the 
least posirise feeling tow’ard television. A near neutral (or at least not positive) 
evaluation is indicated by the rumber 4 score. Farm magazines, radio, agricultural 
chemical dealers, feed dealers, co\ ni/ excension agents, innovator referents, and 
Icgimitof referents followed in ascetiding order. 

Tests of signifkant differences for Prairie were complex since tw’o sets of 
respondents’ evaluations wr^e involved. As no^ed earlier one randomly selected 
set of respondents evaluated television, agricultural chemical dtalcrs, and feed 
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TABLE 2 

FARM OPERATORS IK OZAJUC ClASStFLED BY AVERAGE EVALUATIVE SCALE SCORES ON 
7IEKS AND factors ASSIGNED DESIGNATED SOURCES OP FARM INFORMTION 



Information Sources 



View* (Factor#) 
Items 


Fan>’ 

Tele- Magt- 
vision sines 
(Scoie)(Score) 
;n»223KN-216) 


County 
Extension 
Agent 
' (Score) 
Cc-219) 


Innovator 

Referents 

(Score) 

lN-174) 


lepltfiOAtOX 

Referents 

(Score) 

(N»l7v) 


UTILITY 


5.17 


5.75 


:.^9 


6.11 


6.15 


Bad •• jood 


A. 94 


6.00 


6.06 


6.32 


6.51 


UntruBtvorthy - truitvorthy 


5.U 


5.61 


5.92 


6.19 


6.44 


Not knowledgeable • kncvlcdgcebTe 


5.00 


S.od 


5.99 


6.24 


6.31 


0;t c«' .fete - up to date 


5.63 


5.52 


5.98 


5.93 


5.6i 


<Uc: 2 clcc. title «• acicntlflc)* 


<5.41) 


(5.77) 


(6.09) . 


(5.89) 


(5.70) 


PRACTICALITY 


5.24 


5.51 


5.88 


6.01 


6.28 


Undependable - dependable 


5.24 


5.60 


5.95 


6.12 


6.39 


Unwise vile 


5.24 


5.42 


s.ei 


5.91 




AFFECTlVlTY 


4.94 


5.16 


5 64 


5.89 


6.18 


loconalderat.* - conldcrate 


5.06 


5.37 


5.74 


6.04 


6.36 


Cool - warui 


4 85 


4.97 


5.47 


5.80 


6.07 


Unapproachable - approachable 


4.90 


5,14 


5.M 


5.85 


6.12 


ACCESSIBILITY 


5.43 


6,8 


5.82 


5.98 


6.28 


Unhandy - handy 


5.22 


6.04 


5.58 


5.90 


6.26 


Unavailable - availcble 


5.63 


6.12 


6.05 


6.07 


6.29 


general ACCEPTABILITY 


5.20 


^.62_ 


5.83 


6.00 


6.22 



*Not incl'ided In cooputlnR tht utility icotf 



TABLE 3 

TEST FOR DIFFERENCE OF VIWS OF INFOlWATlON SOITRCES AMONG OZARK FARMERS 



ANALYSIS OF VARUNCF 



Source of 
Vatlsllor 


Sun of Squared 
Dcvlatl n 


Degreea of 
Freedca 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


6K46 


4.0 


15.36 


Farmer 


87^.00 


220.0 


3.97 


Error 


586.0: 


781.0 


0.75 


Total 


1521.51 


1005.0 


.. 


F Ratio - 20.48; Statistically significant 


at the .01 level 





Information Source 


MLfLTlFLE RANGE «AN SEPARATION 

Mean Value 


Tete/if f on 


5.20 


Firm Magralnes 


5.62 


County txtenilou 


5.83 


Innovator Referents 


6.00 


Leiltlmator Relctenta 


5.22 



SIGNIFICANTIT DlSTlNa CU^STERS At .05 iril OF OOMlDENCt 

T«Uvt«lon Tttu Courty Innovatw'^t 

H^lti Irci tatcniloo R«fct«oti R« fctccti 
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•rarm Information sources numboporf (1), referred to as ‘‘Series 1“, were rated by one set of farmers and “Series 2^ by 
another; all rated innovator and le^itimator referents. 

““Not included In computing the utility score 
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dealers. A second set evaluated farm magazines, radio and county agents. In 
novator and legiiimaior referents were rated by both sets.** Commercial sources 
(not considered in Ozark) were added because of the increasing importance of 
agriculturally rented industries as sources of farm information in a hi^nly com^ 
mercialized agriculture situation as in Prairie. A distinction was made between 
agricultural chemical>and feed dealers because of the highly professionalized char- 
acter of^he former in the community by comparison to the latter. One of the 
agricultural chemical dealers w*as local vocational agri »uural teacher and another 
was a county extension agent, both of long residence and of high respect in the 
community. Feed dealers in the immediate trade area community generally lacked 
this professional quality. However, there was some inclination to use higlily pro- 
fessionalized feed services and consuKation in a nearby feed pelleting operation, 

Although the procedure of dividing respondents in PraLrie allowed a broader 
covcra'^c of views held of farm information sources this digression roeccssitatcd a 
more complex procedure for analysis. Table 4 presents the evaluations assigned 
by the rwo sets of respondents. Tables 5 and 6 contain the results of the tests of 
statistical significance of diflerences ir evaluations assigned by each set ol respon- 
dents. Locking at Tab-es 5 and 6, one sees that the F value for series one is 53.88 
and for series two, 30,50. Both arc statistically significant beyond the .01 confi- 
dence level, indkating that ovciall, the sources evaluated in the salts were viewed 
as having significantly different meanings for the respective respondents, ^ More 
specifically, series one farmers in Prairie vicv.cd television differently from all 
oihet sources (See Tabk 5), Likewise, they viewed Icgitimators as being differ^t 
from the other four. However, agricultural chemical dealers, feed dealas, and in- 
novators wac viewed as being similar. For farmers in series two, urm magazines 
and radio wrrr viewed as similar, but distinct from the other three. County ex- 
tcnsfoti agents arid innovator referents were seen as similar to each other but dis- 
tinti fro?ii the otF'^’ three. Lastly, like ** series one” farmers, legitimator referents 
were seen as distin ^on. the othe. three and were given the highest evalua- 
tion** (Slc Table 6). 

These tesrs were ap^>ropriatc to I'ldjcatc the diflcrcnccs in view s of the infe^- 
maiion sources within each seric*-, but iKh across the two. Thus some appropriate 
means for making iltcse comparsons were neccssar)’. This was done by applying 
I -tests to diffacncec in mean evaluat ons assigned to the information sources by 
^rmers in or>c seiies to the mean evaluations assigned by farmers in the other. 
The results ate reported in Tabi . 7. Thus it will be seen that the farmers in the 
two series viewed (I) farm magazines as being different in quality from televi- 
sion, agficultutal chemical dcaltis, and feed dealas; (*) radio as different from 
tclcvisiof^, agricultural chcmica. oealas, and feed dealers; and (3) cornty eaten- 
siof> agents as different from television, but not significantly different from agri- 
culkUral chemical dealers and feed dealers.’* 

G>mbining the results of the '’within series” analyK-s (See Tables 5 and 6) 
with the ''cross series’* t-tcsis it can be tentatively cor.cluded that television wrs 
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TABJ^ 5 

TEST FOR DIFFERENCE OF VIEWS OF INFORMATION SOURCES 
AMONG PRAIRIE FARMERS, SERIES 1 



Sc'irce of 
Variation 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

Sum of Squared 
Deviation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


122.40 


4.0 


30.60 


Farmer 


131.71 


68,0 


1,50 


Error 


19i:‘.36 


344.0 


0.57 


Total 


449,48 


436.0 


-- 



F Ratio = 53.88; SUtislIcall; signlfftaol at the ,01 level 



MULTIPLE RANGE MEAN SEPARATION 



Information Source 


Mean Value 




Television 


4.84 




Agricultural Chemical Dealers 


5.96 




Feed Dealers 


6.03 




Innoi’ator Referents 


6.06 




LeglUmitor Referents 


6.41 




SIGNIFICANTLY DISTINCT CLUSTERS AT .05 LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 


Television Agricultural Chemical Dealers 




LegUimator 


Feed Dealers 




Referents 


Innovator Referents 







TABLE 6 

TEST FOR DIFFERENCE OF VIEWS OF INFOrMAHON SOURCES 
AMONG PRAIRIE FARMERS, SERIES 2 



Source of 
Variation 


ANALYSIS OF VARUKCE 

Sum of Squared 
Deviation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


52.10 


4,0 


13.02 


Fam.cr 


212.10 


84.0 


2.53 


Error 


141,32 


331,0 


0.43 


Total 


405.61 


419,0 


-• 


F Ratio - 30,30; StatlsUcalty significant at the .01 level 


MULTIPLE RANGE MEAN SEPARATION RESULTS 




Inform^Uon Source 




Mean Value 




Farn . Magarinea 




5.3s 




Rxdio 




5.45 




County Ext*. Sion Agent 




6.04 




Innovator Referents 




6.06 




Legitimator Referents 




6.41 





SIGNIFICANTLY DISTINCT CLUSTERS AT .05 LEVELOF CONFIDENCE 



Farm >!ag^rines 
Radio 



Ccwnty Exteoslon Agent 
Innovator Refa rente 



L^gitin.a’or 

Referenta 
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TABLE 7 

TESTS OF DIFFERENCES OF EVALUATIONS GIVEN TO SERIES ONE 
INFORMATION SOURCES IN COMPARISON TO 
SERIES TW’O INFORMATION SOURCES 



Scries One Sources 


Series Two Sources 


T-Test 


Degrees 

of 

Freedoni 


Farm Magazines 


TeUvision 


3.75 


172 




Agricultural Chemical Dealers 


-4.14 


172 




Feed Dealers 


-<.65 


172 


Radio 


Television 


4.07 


172 




Agricultural Chemical Dealers 


-3.53 


172 




Feed Dealers 


-3.99 


IV 2 


County Agents 


Television 


7.93 


172 




Agricultural Chemical Dealers 


0.60* 


172 




Feed Dealers 


0.27* 


172 



*Not statistically significant 



viewed in Prairie as disiirKt from the other seven information sources; that legi- 
timators were viewed as distinctly diflferert; that radio and farm magaainc as a 
’’cluster” were viewed distinct from the ofj'»crs; but that feed c^^lers, agricultural 
chemical dealers, county agents, and innovators were seen as being simiLv. 

c. Comparison cf i/ms btfd. In regard to community comparisons, legitima- 
tors (persons named as most influential in own farm practice adoption decisions) 
w'ere rated highest in esteem (general acceptability) in both communities, ah 
though somewhat higher in Prairie than in Oaarl. Also, mass media in both 
communities w'crc rated low, vith television being lowest in both cases. Inno- 
vators were rated VN;or>d highest in Oaark, but in P airie a combination of per- 
sonal sources, including innovators, commercial dealers, and c^u^'iy extension 
agents, seen as similar in acceptability, was rated second Highest in order, I;. Ozark, 
the county extension agent was seen as different. The tendency of farmers in 
Prairie to place the county extension agent, feed dealers, and agricultural chemi- 
cal dealers in the same general acceptability range as innovators, and as collec- 
tively lower than legitimators, w*ould apprar to be a significant finding,^" This 
is in contrast to far^'er • in Ozark who made a major distinction between pexrs 
(other farmer refertP'x; and professional sources (county extension agent), 

!n comparison to personal sources generally, mass mcdi\ were downgraded 
somewhat more in Prairie than in Ozark. The largest ibsoluic icccptability rating 
diflercnce for any source between the communities was for television 0 20 in 
Oiark and 4.84 Prairie), A major pan of this difference in view^ was that 
farmers in Ozark ^v^^c r>ot so much bothered about the accessibility' dimension of 
television as those m Prairie. TTiis could be a reflection of the less stringent time 
demands of a pasture- livestock economy compared with rowxrops; also, t) the 
concentration of hca >7 work loads in dairying (comnion in Ozatk) it times of 
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the day when farm i lo^rmation programs arc not telecasted in contrast to Prairie 
wlicrc daily peak work-loads were more likely to interfere with television view*’ 
ing. There probably was a stronger tradition of television farm programming by 
wxll'known and locally esteemed farm radio personalities who had gained public 
acceptance prior to rhe advent of television in the Ozark viewing area than in 
Prairie. This ccuM partly account for the diTcrcnccs in evaluations. 

llic tendency for farmers .n Prairie to assign a greater range c'^ ratings than 
those in Ozark was also signilkant. This indicated a tendency toward sharper dis- 
crimination of views held of farm information sources and more diflerentTtion in 
equalities attributed to them by the Prairie farmers than those in Ozark. This may 
be seen by comparing the general acceptability scores in Tables 2 and 4, For ex- 
ample the rating range used on the general acceptability was 1.02 in Ozark com- 
pared to 1.57 in Prairie. An even larger range occurred for the utility and acces- 
sibility views with substantial diffcicnccs in the sarre direction foi affativity and 
practicality views. 

2. Dinumiortai rhu’S, The .^ond research question posed in the Phase II 
analysis was whether the respondents employed different dimensions of meaning 
in evaluating sources. Even though four dimensions of meaning (factors) were 
derived from the first phase of the study and used in the scco.id phase, it is pos- 
sible that all farmers in all places do not diffcrcntia'c sources in terms of them, 
or if they do, they may not emphasize all factors equally. It is to this kind of 
general question that this section is devoted. Two kinds of evidence were sought: 
(I) possible general tendency to rate inforniation sources differcr.tly on the same 
dimensions of meaning (factors) and (2) tendencies to emphasize one dimension 
more than another in rating different sources. Evidence concerning each is pre- 
sented in the indicated order. In regard to the first it was reasoned that respon- 
dents si juld tcfxJ to evaluate all sources cor.i‘stcntIy high or low on all 12 scales, 
if the different dimensions carried no special meaning, but would tend to assign 
different ratings if they did carry special meaning. 

a. Of Prairif mponJents, Looking first at acrois-sourcc averages on factors (di- 
mensions of meaning) entered in Table 8 for Prairie the reader will see that there 
were dirTcrcnco in avaage ratings assigned to the components in rating the eight 
information sources: accessibility (5.90), utility (5.85), practicality (5.71), affcc- 
tivity (5,65) 

*fhe next question was whether these relatively small differences were large 
enough to be statistically significant, Two tests were conducted. First the data 
were submitted to an analysis of variarxe tvs to see if there were overall signifi- 
carit differences among the set of mean tvalv a rions on the four fa k tors. (I>imen‘ 
sions of meaning extracted »n Phase 1 were considered as ’‘trcaimcnt:*' for the 
analyses.) 

Table 8 shows an F value of 16 72. which is significant beyond the 01 level 
of probability of occurrence by chance alone. This means that the tesfondents 
did rate the sources differently on the various dimensions, and that they rated 
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TABLE 8 

VEST FOR DIFFERENCE OF DIMENSION OF MEANING 
USED TO EVALUATE VARIOUS INFORMATION SOURCES BY PRAlRir FARMERS 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



Source of 


Sum of Squared 


Degrees of 


Mean 


Variation 


Dev'^tion 


FieecJom 


Square 


DirTiensIon of Meaning 


7,79 


3.0 


2.60 


Farmer 


396.66 


173,0 


2,29 


Error 


80.60 


519,0 


0,16 


Total 


465.25 


695,0 


*- 


F Ralio = 16/ 72; SUtl&ticcl y significant at the 


,0V level 




MULTIPLE RANGE MEAN SEPARATION 




Informadoti Source 




Mean Value 




Affectivity 




5,63 




Practicality 




5,7V 




Utility 




5.83 




Accessibility 




5,90 





SIGNIFICANTLY DISTINCT CLUSTERS AT ,05 LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 



Affecllvlty Utility 

Practicality AccesslblUty 



thci . significantly higher on some of the criteria (dimensions) than on others. 
The next c^ucstion ^as on which specific dimensions were significantly different 
evaluations assigned. To test (his, the dar were submitted to a multiple 
test.'* Tliis revealed that no significant distinction was made baween accessibil- 
ity and utility, with average scores of 3.90 and 3.85, respectively. Likevi'ise, the 
factor average .'or practicality (3.71) was not significantly different from affectiv^ 
ity (5.65). (Sec Table 8 ) This Indicates that farmer's in Prairie tended too^aluaic 
l>Tm information eouaily high on affectivity and practicality, but not as 

high as on accessibility and utility. 

Thus, in terms of the magnitude of ratings on the factors, farmers in Prairie 
were most satisfied with the accessibility of sources, second with their instnimcn* 
tal equalities (perceived utility and pra .ticality) and finally with their feelings of 
w armth and considerateness of the sources (affectivity). Yet the reader must rec* 

• igiiac that despite statistical significarKe of differences in ratings on componaus 
of meaning, they were geiKfally small. An important consideration is that most 
of the ratings assigned were indeed equitc high; roughly in d>e range- of 5.3 to 63 
on a seven point scale. 

b. Of Ozark mporuknU. The aggregate ratings on meaning (qualities assigned 
by Or ark respondents followed the same pattern as in Prairie; i.e., ic«:«ibility 
(3.9?), VHility (3.85). practicality (5.76), and affectivity (3.33). (Sec l^ble9.) 
Again by analysis of variance procedure, it is demonstrated that these dimensions 
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TABLE 9 

test for difference of dimensions of meaning used to evaluate 

VARIOUS INFORMATION SOURCES BY OZARK FARMERS 



Source of 
Variation 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

Sum of Squared 
Deviation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Dimi^nsion of Meaning 


14.00 




3.0 


4.67 


Farmer 


1592.24 




222.0 


7.17 


Error 


115.43 




654.0 


0. 18 


T'lal 


1721.67 




879.0 


-- 


F Ratio = 26.45} SUtistically significant at the . 


01 level 






MULTIPLE RANGE MEAN SEPARATION 




Information Source 






Mean Value 




Affect Ivily 






5.53 




Practicality 






5.76 




Utility 






5.83 




Accessibility 






5.92 




SIGNIFICANTLY DISTINCT CLUSTERS AT 


,05 LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 


Affectivity 


Practicality 




Accessibility 




Utility 









of meaning provided separate criteria for making judgments about the farm in- 
formation sources considered This was indicated by a statistically significant F- 
valuc of 26.45. Thus the dimensions of meaning extracted from Phase ! nade a 
significant difference in the way the information source was evaluated. 

A multiple "t” test further revealed no iignificant differences between the 
practicality and utility ratings. However, differences did occur between affettivif) 
and accessibility ratings. ITesc two in turn were different from the other two. 
Thus the empirically derived hierarchy from high to low became (1) ainvihiiif). 
(2) uft/ify and />wrrtVrf///y (a*: Vind of an instrumental dimension) and (3) affecl'n- 
ity. 

c. Omparion of dijJcrrntiateJ A$ in Prairie, the Oaark respondents eval- 
uated information sources differentially on the dimensions specified in Phase I of 
this study. This in^Jicitcd that they recogniied separate dimensions for viewing 
farm in^xrmtion souiccs; also that these dimensions provided different ar>d dis- 
tinct cfittria b/ whkh they judged the sources. In both communities farmers 
tended to rare them highest on the accessib htv dimension, second highest on in- 
strumental qualities (utility and practicality), and third on affectivity. 

This suggests that farmers were most favcsabl) disy^sed to the adequacy of 
the acccssi&i!ity quality of the farm information sources consid.tcd. and least to 
affcvtiviry. This may be something of a latent vote for higher utility and practi- 
cality standards of farm information sources. 
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d. Int fraction of dimtmion of meaning and information sou ret evaluated. This 
analysis was directed to the cjucstion of whether there was any inclination for 
predominant criteria to shift with the iiifoimaiion sources being rated. In the first 
section, we note*! that there was a;) overall progressively higher evaluation as ur>e 
moved fror^i :he mass media sources to the personal information sources. We 
noted that this was true in both communities. In the second analysis, w-e also 
noted 'he te^ Jency for there to be an increasingly higher evaluaiioii given as one 
moves fr/,m the aflfcct-v cv dimension to the accessibility dimension. Tables 2 and 
4, how^ever, also reveal snifts in evaluation. Thus, mass media received the high- 
est evaluations on the accessibility dimension, whereas persoiial influences and 
county agents to some extent received their highest evaluations on the utility di- 
nrtcr.sioo, Tl.us, some shi^t in the dominant er teria with the diflerent information 
sou'ces being rated w'as evident. With the desire to know more about this, the 
proble m here was to determine more specifically what these shifts wxre and in 
regard to what sources. Thus, an enripirical test was needed to determine whether 
differences in views held of the sources could be attributed to one dimension of 
meaning; i.e., the utility, the practicality, the affcctivity, or the accessibility as- 
pect. or whether it tcx)k several dimensions to account for the differ'^nccs; also 
whether this varied by sources. An appropriate technique for this analy ’$ is what 
the sfatisneian calls a test for mteraction effects,** 

Tab> 3 presents the basic data for Ozark. T^e columns for television inA 
farm magazi.ves show these were rated highest on the accessibility’ dimension and 
lo’vtst on affectivity. G^unty agents and innovators were ratec highest on the 
utility dimension arvi lowest on affcctivity. Legitimator referents were rated equal- 
ly high on aacssibility and practicality; lowest on utility. The question is to w hat 
extent the dimensions upon which the highest evaluations were given shifted 
I'gnificantly w’ith the information source being rated; i.e,, was there ati interac- 
tion between the type of evaluation given and the information source to v jiich it 
was given? 

Table 7, Appendix A, presents the results of the analysis for Interaction ef- 
fects for Ozark.** One can sec that the sum of square., for interaction w*as large, 
as w'as the mean sruare, indicating that there were definite •cndcnciei for Ozark 
respondents to use certain cfitcr*a ,'nd not others I,', viewing ’he sources. Thus, 
there was an inclination to give mass media highest evaluations on the accessibil- 
ity aspects; also a tcndeixy* to gi\*e county agents and inr>ovatof reftrents highest 
evaluations on utility dimensions. Howeves the ’ F’ value for intcraciion effects 
was not significant. This is not to say that with a beirer procedure the dominant 
tcndetxy to rate mass media sources higher on the accessibility aspect and to rate 
Innovator reftrents ard county agents on the utility criteria would tkk be signifi- 
catif. Theoretically, one ktU the stated interaction is significant. This set of data 
simply does not substantiate it. 

In Table A, practicality of television receives the highest evaluation in Prai- 
rie; accessibility cpects are given the lowest cvaluatiora (surprisingly this is the 
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opposlic of what was found in Ozark)^ Feed dealers and agriculiaral chemical 
dealers were rated highest on accessibility and lowest on practicality. J*gicimator 
and innovator referents, the more personal referents, were rated highest on util- 
ity. One can see in Appendix A, Tables 8 and 9, tivt though the sums of squares 
and mean: squared for interaction were substantial, indicating a definite tenderKy 
to evaluate certain of the information sources higher on one set of criteria than 
on others, the F ratio was not large enough ro be significant in cither case. 

Even thougn none of the covariation of ratings with information sources 
proved to be significant, perhaps a few community differences should be pointed 
out. In both communities the main basis for evaluating personal information 
fiinctionaries—county extension agents, legitimator referents and innovator re- 
ferentS“Was their perceived utility. The only exception was an inclination of 
Ozark farmers to rate their legitimator referents slightly higher on the practical- 
ity and accessibility dimensions than on the utility dimension. Secondly, dealers 
in Prairie ar>d mass media in both communitics—radio, farm magazines— were 
rated highest on accessibility and lowest on affect ivity. 

In general, however, the conclusions reached in sections b and c above must 
remain w'ithout further qualifications as none of the attempts to show a shift in 
predominant criteria with the information source being rated proved to be signif- 
icant. Thus, it must be concluded that in the rating of the various information 
sources, all criteria have to be taken into account. Further, although there w’as a 
definite tendency for higher evaluations to be given on certain dimensions to cer- 
tain information sources and not others, this tendency was not signifkant. 

J. Variation hy Characifristia of the Vitutrs. The question posed in this 
section was how do views of farm information sour.xs vary with selected charac- 
teristics of the viewers; namely, age of the farm operator, his modcrnism iradi- 
tionalism orientation, his farm piactire adoption le\el, his integration into the 
influence structure of the community and his innovative tendencies. Age w?s in- 
cluded because it was reasoned that any tendency to view farm information sources 
differently from (he past ought to appear first and most in the thinking of the 
young farmers. Tlic nKxfernism-traditionalism characteristic was expected to par- 
allel changes in agricultural development, and views associated therewith. Farm 
practice adoption level is trlevint in the sense that it is a measure of the compe- 
tCfKC of a farmer in his chosen occupational role. Integration into the influence 
structure (mentions as being most influential in the adoption decisions of others) 
and innovative tendencies (mentions as being usually first to adopt new' farm prac- 
tices) >rc characteristics directly relevant to the communication of Kicntific fann 
information and exercise of influence among farmers. 

Compari.wms on exh of these variables were made between the approximate 
upper and lower 16 pcixent on each variable or more specifically those respon- 
xlents falling beyond one standard deviation from the mean in either direction. 
Thus in Ozark 60 farmers were rated as old and 40 as young, omitting those in 
bctw*cen from the comparison. 
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compiiisons for O’^rk arc prcscntoJ in Tabic 10- Thus, is can be seen 
that old fanners consistently rated farm information sources higher thin young 
ones both it) the aggregate and in tern-is of the factored dimensions of nr»eaning. 
The onlv exception was that old farmers regarded their Icgitimator referents as 
having less utility than the younger ones. This general downgrading of informa- 
tion sources by young farmers may be reflection of their more critical inclinations. 
The tendency for young farmers to upgrade Icgitimator referents as sources may 
be attributed to a greater need for competent advice growing out of their eco- 
nomically less secure oosition. On the other hand, the older farmers may use 
Icgitimator referents moic for status considerations or reinforcement of decisions 
already made than for actually getting advice. 

Table II contains the mean evaluations given to varic s farm, information 
sources by farmers who were classified as high and low in terms of the number 
of applicable farm practices they had adopted. Two major results were clearly evi- 
dent. The first was that high level adopters tended to rate mass media scurces 
lower than low level adopters did. This was especially noticeable for farm mag- 
azines and television, both in the general view and in the ratings for components 
of meaning. Differences in ratings acco«“ded county extension agents by W and 
high level adopt .rs were rK>t significant. High adopters rated their Icgitimator ref- 
erents higher than low level adopters, a tendency i\yj evident in each of the di- 
mensional averages except practicality, where the reverse occurred. Strangely, high 
adopters rated inrwvators lower as farm information sources than did low adopters. 
Possibly high adopters were more critical of the competence of innovator refer- 
ents '“Ktn low level ones and thus viewed them w'lth more skepticism as sources of 
fa.m information. This inclination was in fact demonstrated in an earlier Missouri 
study,** On the other hand, lov/ adopters may view innovators as peisons they 
w'ould like to emulate and accordingly may also value them mo.c as potential 
sources of faim information. 

Farmers named 1/y others as usually first to adopt new farm practices (inno- 
vators) may be expected to favor direct and high expertise sources of farm infor- 
mation over thv mass media and other sources designed primarily for the hypo- 
thetical average'* farmer. G>ngrucnt with this expectation, the> tended to down- 
grade the mass media both generally and on factored view^ (S<r Table 12). This 
was particularly true for television. 

The county extension agent, the College of Agriculture represertativx in the 
local community who tends to cater to major crop and livestock interests, was 
neither down or upgraded by innovator referents in Ozark. However, they did 
upgrade persons of their own kind as farm information sources, indicating an af- 
finity to innovatively inclined farmers. This tends to support the thesis that inno- 
vators arc rjoi social isolarci but instead have their own reference groups; pahaps 
this explains why these rcfcrenti are also perceived as being less acce'srble (as 
indicated by the tendency of high mention innovators to down rare those of their 
own kind on the accessibility factor).** Su<*h persons by definition and by the 
reality of the situation arc few in number and necessarily quite scattCKd in terms 
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of locality. On the other hand, high tr.cntion innovators showed some inclination 
to independent decision by rating their own personal decisional referents (Icgiti- 
mator referents) somewhat lower than persons having a reputation ofbeinv, 
slower to adopt new farm practices. 

liigh mcnt'><i Icgitimai'ors seerred to be fomewhat more like the rank and 
file farmers than the low mention ones. Both rated farm magazines abouk the 
same, but the (ornKr downgraded television (See Table 15). Likewise, the for tkcr 
rated the county extension agent higher than the latter. Although they accorded 
no appreciable deference to farmers of their own kind (i,c,, other high mention 
influence referents), they tended to favor innovator.* over the more tradition^ 
bound farmers. 

Fa.^mera of Ozark who rated high in modernism in farming (as measured by 
favorable disposition to the use of credit, farm management, scientific farm infor- 
mation, and other rec^uiremenrs of modern commercial farming) were more favor- 
able than others to impersonal farm information sources (farm magazines, T.V., 
county agent), both on factors and in general acceptability,*’ Farmers with high 
scores tended to upgrade both factors and general acceptability, particularly re- 
garding the county extension agent (Table 14). On the other hand, farmers with 
high modernism scores tended to be moic critical of their innovator and legiti- 
mator referents in terms of gcpcral acceptability and specific factors. The only ex- 
ception w^as a slightly higher evaluation given to legirimator referents as a util- 
itous source by high modernism farmers. This t:ndency to dow’ngrade both refer- 
ent types strongly suggests a tendency of high modernism farmers to be less in- 
clined than the low ones to use oth<r famin as sources of farm information and 
more inciif^ed to use the direct professional sources, particularly the county cx- 
(msfon agent. However, the reader will note that this variation by modernism 
score ovcur^ within the context of a generally high rating placed on own legiti- 
maiof referents as sources of information by both high and low modernism 
farmers. 

In Prairie as in Ozark, young farmers tended to rate farm information sources 
somewhat lower than did older farmers, again suggesting a more critical view* 
(See Table 15), 1}>e few reversals on factc>rs w’crc not statistically significant, Un- 
like Oiatk, high farm practice adopters in Prairie did not devaluate the mass 
media Si-wrics general' y (Table 16). Only farm migazines were given a lower over- 
all evaluation bj high than by low level adopters. Unlike in Ozark where high 
and low adoptees tended to rate the county extension agent about the same, high 
adopters in Prairie rated this Source diitinctly lower than low adopters did in 
both general acrcptability and component factors; this despite the tradition of 
quality extension wock in the county for many yean. On the other hand, dealers 
both agricultural chemical and feed! were much mote positively by high 

than by low adopt<^ This may anticipate an increasing inclinatioo of progressive 
farmers to rely on quality commercial agencies for specialized kinds of farm in- 
formation, Although innovators were accorded much the sanpc aggregate ratings 
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bv high and low IrvcJ adopters^ marked differences occurred on some of the fac- 
tors, High adopteis accorded innovators a much higher utility rating than farmers 
with low adoption scores. On the other hand, those with low scores tenckxl to'’«^^- 
sign higher practicality and accessibility ratings. Thus the former upgraded inno- 
vators on being knowledgeable, up-to-date, and scientific while the latter were 
more inclined to see them as wise and dependable. 

Unlike high adopters in Ozark, these in Prairie assigned a lower evaluation 
on influence referents than did the low adopters. The more sophisticated a farmer 
becomes, the less he may be expected to value the advice of peers in making his 
decisions and the more he be expected to apply abstract knov/lcdge from 
direct sources. This tendency may have developed Amher in Prairie than in Ozark 
among the best farmers with a possible attendant downgrading of peers as de- 
cisional influence referents,” 

As in Ozark, high mention innovators in Prairie were positively oriented to 
change-prone and quality personal referents, innovators, and agricultural chemi- 
cal dealers as farm information sources (Table 17), Feed dealers, with less pro- 
fessional i^'ed qualities than agricultural chemical dealers, and the mass media 
sources which are geared to no iTiorc than "high average" farmers, were generally 
rated either equal or less highly on general acceptability by high mention innova- 
tors compared to low nvention innovators. This ten*^ency was most marked in 
the critical view of television as a $,?Mrcc. ITie same directional differences tend'd 
to occur for radio and feed dcaleis on the factored components of meaning. 

As in the ease of the high adoptees, high niention innovators also assigrKxJ 
a less positive evaluation to rhe county extension agent and to rhei’’ own deci- 
sional influence referents than those mentioned only a few times or not at all. 
This was true for both the overall and dimensional averages. The only exception 
was a slight rcver;.al on the accessibility dimension for the Icgitimator referents. 

On the other hand, the more professional chemical dealers (in comparison to 
feed dealers) and innovator referents v ere rated higher by the high than the low' 
mention innovators. This is in accord with their general inclination to the more 
direct and expertise sources of farm information. Although high mention innova, 
tors did not dov/ngradc the county extension agent as did the high level adop- 
ters, high evaluation can be conceivably based upon a different type of use b>" 
low and high mention innovators. Thus, instead of obtaining farm information 
from this source directly, highly change-prone individuals may depend on the 
county extension agent as a channel to more direct sources of infoimation; ix., 
they may depend on him to "find out" for them rather th:in supply the informa- 
tion directly. 

Next consideration is the people who arc conv in»,a5 of others in decisions 
s> non)mousIy rcfcrTcd to as influential or Icgitimators) were compared to 

persons who received r>o or few mentions as a most iruuicntial "other.** Differ- 
ences in viewi of information sources held by respondents ch^sifkd on this basis 
were not as shaq:> as those for variations which occurred for tespondents classified 
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on rhc basii of number of innovaior mentions or on farm praaicc adoption Icvrl 
(Sec Table 18). Thus for farm magazines, feed dealers, and innovator rclcrents 
as farm information sources, the overall evaluations between the two groups of 
legitimators was not significantly difTerent. 

On the other hand, radio and television were given higher evaluations by 
those receiving a large number of mentions as legitimators than those who rc« 
cci\Td few mentions. Agricultural chemical dealers (the most professional of the 
dealers considered), county extension agents, and influcniials (Icgi'Jmator refer* 
ents) were accorded higher evaluations by high than by low mention legitimators. 
llius farmers highly integrated into the influence structure ->f the community, 
somewhat in contrast to high level adopters per sc, wer , positively oriented tc the 
county extension agent as a farm information source; likewise, to other influen- 
tial farmers. 

Lastly, comparing farmers rating high and low on the rrx)demism score, there 
was a general tendency for those rating high to upgrade all sources except feed 
dealers and television on general acceptability. On the other hand, television was 
the only one materially downgraded by high modernism farmers. As in Ozark, 
county extension agents, comparatively speaking, were the most upgraded of all 
sources by high modernism farmers. This tended to occur about t<^ually on all 
faaors. Radio and farm magazines were upgraded on utility and aflfcu'ivity; radio, 
also on accessibility, but neither on practicality. (See Table 19.) 

Television, generally speaking, was most downgraded in the accessibility and 
practicality sectors, Thus, television was seen as lc.^st accessible of all sources b)' 
high mexiornism farmers and by a substantia! margin 

Legitimators and innovator referents generally rated high by both groups, 
were upgraded by the high modernism farmers on all factors. Thus, as in Ozark, 
high modernism farmers in Prairie v^crc heavily oriented to difcc* professional 
sources and communication ch:>' ncls leading to these sources. 

4> Use as a FurtcUen of I ^tu^ Held, The question of how use is related 
to evaluation (views) assigned to sources is posed and examined in this section. 
Attention is first directed to users ind non-users of specific sources and secorxl 
to the comparative views of sources held by different types of source users. User 
types were defined oo the basis of number and perceived autheniidt)’ of the sources 
used. Use was defirted as alleged acquisition of farm information from specifically 
named sources (25 in number) during the year prior to interview'. Because the pc»r- 
tions using "other farmers’’ as sources of information were so high, too few non- 
use rs were available for this source for comparative purposes. Cor. i pari son cf 
users ar>d non users of county exierision agents, radio, and television as farm in 
f«Mmition sources was possible. It is significant to rK>te (hat the m<^st universal- 
ly used 5-‘Ufcc$ Within rhc pc'nmal and mass media catcg^xics 'xHcr farmers and 
farm nugazirKs) were among the most highly valued within each c\tcgv>ry. 

a. Of kurs and ncn k^(fs. View s of users and r.on usi ' in 1‘ablc 20 permit 
comparison of usage and source evaluations for Ozark. Notice that in all cases 
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except for fair: magaz.’ncs in O/ark, users evaluated sources significantly higher 
than non-user resp>ondcnis. (This exception can be attributed to the very small 
number ot non-users and likely chance variarion.) This tendency for users to up- 
grade their views of sources in comparison to non-users v. as true not only for the 
general acceptability score and dimension average but also for each scale average. 
The same general pattern was revealed in Prairie (See Txble 21). 

Regarding cominunity differences, it can be seen that users of mass media in 
Ozark tended to evaluate those sources higher (many ttf the differences being 
significant) than the users f these media in Prairie. On the other hand, users 
of the county extension agent in Ozark tended to rate them lower on every scale 
than users iji Prairie; many of these differences were significant. These differences 
were in accord with the general orientation of farmers in ?rairic but not to the 
more direct scurces of farm informal ion and the somewhat greater favorability 
of farmers in Ozark to farnj magazines and television, the only two mass media 
sources for which direct comparison was possible. 

b. 0/ cf men. The second general question was: E>o different t)pes r f 
source users view various sources differently.^ This, of course, raises a number of 
prior questions: (1) Why types at all.^ (2) What types.^ anu (3) Who belongs 
to what types.^ Typologies arc important in the extension education context be- 
cause fwplc to whom change efforts arc directed may have different source use 
and rcsporse patterns; c.g , some may refrain from reading newspapers or watch- 
ing tcIcviMOn at all or at least refrain for purposes of get ting farm information. 
SofTiC may chara rcristically seek out ar>d use the most direct, a\iihcntic sources, 
while others may be essentially peer oriented. Many classifications of users arc 
possible, ranging from simple user nonuscr categories, as was done in a Missouri 
study, to those based on the way persons internalize the messages received.** 
Other classification aitcria might include volume ofuse. diversity of sources used, 
expertise of the sources used or directness-remoteness of the sources to the origin 
of the information communicated, 

A combination of three criteria was used in this study: (1) number of sources 
used, (i) variety of sources used, and (5) the expertise (ditcctness of source to in- 
formation. originated) used. The first two criteria provided the primary and the 
last a secondary basis for classifying users. Ckneralty speaking, the expertise di- 
mension, open to possible disagreement, closely approximates a less debatable 
'’directness of access to the originating source." This assumes that a major por- 
tion of the information that is currimunicated originated in agricultural cxperi- 
fTiCnt stations or industry The ex[xrimenting scientist would then represent the 
most direct source consid^.cd ;nd likely also the most competent. On the other 
hand, other fa/mets would alriost crrttinly represent the most indirect and surely 
the rriosi variant in quality Farm talk is a folkway of farm people, no matter 
what c'jcy know-. G>unty extenriosi ag^mts, mass media, and balers would seem 
r > generally occupy ir ermcdiarc positions. 
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c. Use patterns and tieus in Ozark> In Ozark three patterns of use were delin- 
eated. Type / was characterized mostly by low usage in both number and variety 
of sources. Type I individuals used cither no farm information source or used 
only mass media and other farmers, out of about 2> possible sources about which 
they were questioned. (See figure 2) 

Type II was characterized by the use of several information sources (usually 
two or three) in addition to mass media and other farmers. These additional 
sources included college bulletins and county extension agents, both rating higher 
on the directness-expertise dimension than either farmers or the mass media gen- 
erally.*^ In short, this general pattern evidenced low volume of source use but 
some selectivity in terms of the expertise-directness dimension. 

T)pe III was generally characterized by both volume and selectivity of choice.*’ 
Farmers in this group tended to be near "all channel” users in addition to using 
the more direct, high expertise sources. The major difference from the other two 
types was the greater number and 1 etter quality of the sources used. 

With alt the farmers in Ozark classified into these three use types (46 in 
Type I, 82 in Type II, and in Type HI) it was possible to see how each viewed 
the five information sources they wetc asked to scale. Table 22 contains the aver- 
age evaluations of these sources on each scale and dimension considered. 

As the reader can see from Tabic 22 the average evaluation of innovator and 
legitimaror referents and county extension agents increased progressively from 
types I through III. This was also true for factor averages except for the accessi- 
bility rati’^g assigned to the county agent as a source. In this case, the diPcrcn<.c 
was between Type I users who rated the county extension agents relatively low 
and the other two types that tended to rate them considerably higher. In all 
other aspects, Type II respondents rated this source lower than Type HI which 
could be a factor in thcii lower use made of the source. Thus, even though the 
second type of user perceived them as accessible as tl c third type, they’ felt they 
were i.ot as utilitarian, practical, ot beneficial and therefore may f c less irKlined 
to seek them as a source of information or advice. 

Type II users were characterized by a clear and consistent tendency to rate 
mass media f .‘clcvision and farm luagazincs) higher than the other types on all 
factors and • icws. This indeed suggests a strong orientation to the mass media. 

d. Use patterns and lieus in Prairie. In Prairie, four use types wxrc delineated. 
Just as in Ozark, Type I was characterized by httlc or no use of the 25 farm in- 
formation sources enumerated, other than mass media and other farmers. 

Type II was characterized by use of three or four sources but generally axi- 
finc*J to deakrs. mass media, family members, and various governmental agcrxics 
othrt than the Cooperative Extension Scrsice. 

Type III was characterized by farmers who used six ot seven inftxmatvxi 
sources with a heavy cxientation to the county extension agent and to commer- 
cial sources, particularly the last. This type did not emerge as a distinct one in 
Ozark: it was perhaps most ihatactcrizcd by its orientation to commercial sources. 
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an expected vondiiion in a highly commercialized agricultural area. 

Type IV, just as Type 111 i i Ozark, was characterized by high selectivity on 
the expertise-distance dimension and by the variety of quality information sources 
used. These included college bulletins, county agent.;, and direct use of the Uni- 
versity faculty in addition to the other farm information sources used by the 
other three types. 

Fifteen respondents or approximately 9 percent of the farmers were classified 
as Type 1; 55 or 50 percent as ‘type II; 52 or 29% as Type HI; and 55 or 
into the fourth type. Sufficient information was not available to classify’ two of 
the farmers intervieweJ. 

Dee ir^ complications resulting from difTerences in farmer', who were asked 
to rate the eight sources (one group evaluated county agents, farm magrizincs, 
and radio and another group, agricultural chemical dealers, feed dealers, and tele- 
vision, both groups evaluated innovator and legitimator referents) no attempt 
was made to assess significant difTerences in the ratings assigned, instead only di* 
rections of evaluaiional differences are reported. 

Tables 25 to 26 contain the basic data. Comparison of ratings that diflTerent 
types of users assigned to sources reveals a strong tendency to upgrade county 
extension agents, innovators, and legiiimztors on all evaluative components from 
Type I through IV. Although, generally speaking, mass media were not among 
the highest rated sources by any user type, there w’as a sharp upgrading from 
Type I through IV on the affectivity dimension. Perhaps this is because of con- 
tent more aligned ^nth the interests of the Type III and IV farmers than with an 
ifKreased feeling of w’armth or closeness to the mass media sources as such. This 
same trend was also evident for accessibility except T)’pc IV users strongly dos^n- 
graded lelesnsion oo this count. 

Along with this progressive rating assigned to some sources, there was an 
accompanying icfxiency to downgrade dealers as sources, particularly on the prac- 
ticality view across types. Type IV farmers also downgraded them on utility. 
Other difTcretKes amcKig types tended to be more peculiir to the particular user 
type. 

Thus, ^’hen compared to other types Type I users were highly favorable to 
the utility of dealers as sources of farm information; quite to the cxclusu^n of the 
more direct information sources, particularly the county extension agent. Al- 
though they were slightly favorable toward the practicality dimension also, they 
did not see dcak:fs as quire so distinctly superior in this regard 

In terms of w ithin own group variation in views held of sources. T>pc I users 
strangely saw feed and agricultural chemical dealers as hiving highest utility of 
all sources. Item scales defining the utility view followed much the sarrie pattan 
as the composite score except farm magazines were strangely regarded as being 
most scientific, followed by television, agricultural chemical dealers, and the 
county extension agent, all rated about equally. Even though they rated r>o source 
as being very practical, agricultural chemical dealers wxrc rated highest in this re- 
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gard and influcntialii least. Feed dealers in particular, and to a lesser degree agri- 
cultural chemical dealers, were rated as distinctly high on affcctWiiy, The former 
were rated distinctly highest on accessibility. Thus, the Type I group appeared 
to carry’ an especially favorable view of dealers, particularly in regard to utility. 
They’ diverged from expected standards of what would seem to constitute a scien- 
tific source by rating farm magazines as the most scientific source. 

Type II farmers wae very much like those in Ty|>e I in utility views held of 
dealers but greatly upgraded the county extension agent and influeniials. All three 
were considered to be up to date, knowledgeable, and trustworthy. No source 
was viewed as outstandingly more scientific than any other, although television 
was distinctly lowest. The same four sources (enumerated above) were rated by 
this type as about e<^ually high on practicality and accessibility with farm maga- 
zines also rated as highly accessible. Perhaps, the njosi distinctive characteristic of 
this group was their inclination to admit a wide variety of personal sources into 
their estimation of high esteem. 

If Type III farmers had any disiinaivc within-group characteristics in \iew*5 
held of farm information sources it was in their relatively high regard for influen- 
tial on the utility and practicality dimensions, even though agricultural chemi- 
cal dealers were seer; as more scientific and up to date; also, they tended to be 
distinctive for the high accessibility they assigned both types of dealers aind the 
high aflfecfiviiy rating they accotd^ feed dealers. Even so, it can hardly be said 
that this distinguished them from any but Type I. Their v^ithin-group differences 
of views regarding sources was perhaps their most distinguishing characteristic. 
This suggests a tendency to dioosirrcss among sources but low unanimity* of view s 
held. 

Type IV most emphasireJ the utility of quality sources in terms of the direct- 
ness-expertise characteristic. Pcopir in this group ^ac most discriminating in 
O'aluations assigned to sources. In terms of jpccifics, they tended to perceive the 
county extension agent, the two referent types (innovator and influential), and 
agricultural chemical dealer^ as having higher utility and practicality arid l>?ing 
more accessible and more beneficial (affectivity). Tlic one exception was lor 
Type IV respondents to downgrade radio on the affective, practical, and Kccssi- 
blc dimensions. 

In terns of within-group vice's, like among group views, this group tended 
to place a high utility on the legit imaiof and innovator referents and the county- 
extension agent. The extension agent was rated as most scientific of all infivma- 
tici scvjrccs but innovalcvs were rated as being most up a>Jatc. Both the coiinty 
agent and influence referents were regarded as highly knowledgeable and trust- 
worthy with innovators being a close second. Agricultural chemical dcakfs who 
were regarded highly on being up-to-date, were downgraded sotdc on the krx)wl- 
cdgcability and trust w or ihincs-s Kales. Tclousion, which rated lowest of all of 
the sources, was distinctly lowest on the trustworthiness scale. 
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T)pc IV individuals saw referents and county agents as being nxjst practical, 
with innovators also high in this regard. A high dependability view w-as the 
scale most contributor)^ to the practicality dimension. The afTectivity view’ fob 
low’cd the same pattern but with feed dealers rating high also and chernical dealers 
not rating high. County agents and influence referents were regarded .vs most ac- 
cessible and television as least, 

SUMMARY, INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was concerned with how farmers view’ farm information sources, 
how their views vary with use of the sources, and the characteristics of farmers 
who use different sources. 

About Conceptualized Views 

Phase I of the study, based on a diversity of information sources and farmers’ 
views of them, was concerned with determining basic ways of viewing sources 
and methods of measuring them. Use of the semantic differential and faaor anal- 
ysis disclosed utility, practicality, affcctivity, and accessibility views. Utility, the 
predominant view’, w’as described by gCK>l*bad, tru i-worthy-untrustwcirthy, knowl- 
cdgcab!c-not knowledgeable, up-to-date or out-of-date scales. A source rating high 
in utility would then be regarded as good, trustworthy, knowledgeable, up-to- 
date, and to a lesser degree Kicntific also, A scientific-unscientific item was in- 
cluded because of its special significance to farm information development and 
disseminating systems in a highly developed agriculture. 

Practicality was defined by the undependable-dependable, wise- unwise scales; 
afftdixity by inconsidcratc<on side rate, cool- warm, approachable-unapproachable; 
and acemihility by the handy-unhar.dy jnd available-unavailable scales. K general 
rccrptahility rating was assigned on the basis of the composite ratings on all of 
the scales. 

In Phase 1 of the study, the eleven scales so selected w’ctc variously applied 
to radio, tclcsislon, county extension agents, farm magazines, agricultural chemi- 
cal dealers, feed dealers, innovator, and legitim ator referents by farmers in two 
Missouri communities. One was located in atflucnt Oi^rthwest Missouri, referred 
to as Prairie and one in the ceonomically disadvantaged farming areas of the 
Ozarks in south Missouri. 

About V;>w i of Sources 

Farmers in Ozark distinguished between each of the sources considered as 
being significantly difTcrcnt in terms of the aggregate measures of views held 
T lis indKitcd that they regarded each of the source as having different equalities. 
In terms of the general acceptability rating, television was rated lowest in both 
comrrunitics. In Ozark the hierarchy from high to low' was fcgitimitor refer- 
ents (pcrK>ns named is most influcnrial in own farm pf^rctice adoption deiision.s), 
innovators (pcrMXis nimed as usually first to try new' farm practices in the local- 
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it)*), county extension agents, farm magazines, and finally television. Differences 
between each of these sources were significant at the .05 confidence level. Except 
for slight deviations in the accessibility dimension, the sources were ordered 
much the same on the factored components of meaning, 0>unty agents and tele- 
vision were seen as least accessible while Icgitimator referents were regarded as 
most accessible. 

In Prairie, distinctions tended to be more among classes of sources than 
among specific ones with the ratings from high to low being (I) Icgitimators, 
followed by (2) feed dealers, agricultural chemical dealers, innovators, and the 
county extension agent as a group; then (3) radio and farm magazines as a group; 
and (4) television last in t) c hierarchy. In addition to meaningful categories of 
groups the range of evaluations on the factors w'as much greater in Prairie than 
in Ozark. It is significant that dealers (an emerging source of<]uality farm infor- 
mation), county extension agents, ^nd innovator referents were rated together as 
information sources, yet not as high as one’s ow*n decisional referents (legitima- 
tors). In this complex of differences, there were also sizable distinctions between 
personal sources as a group and the mass media. Tl>c mass media were lated lower 
in Prairie than in Ozark. The greatest difference was for television in the two 
communities. 

In terms of dimensions of meaning, sources tended to be rated about equally 
high or low on practicality and affcclivity views on the one hand, and accessi- 
bility and utility on the other in Prairie, with the first two being rated higher than 
the last two. In terms of magnitude of ratings on components in Ozark, accessibil- 
ity ranked highest, utility and practicality* second, and affectiviiy lowest. The differ- 
ence between the utility and praaicality views w*as not statistically significant al- 
though the former was somewhat the higher. Much the same tank order and 
magnitude of factored views then occurred in both communities when farm in- 
formation sources were viewed in the aggregate. 

However, the rank order importanvC assigned various factors tended to var) 
by farm information sources; i.e., some factors appeared to be more impixtant 
than others in rating each of the sources. In Prairie practicality was highest for 
television and accessibility* lowest. The relatively high rating on practicalit) is 
difficult to explain but the low* rating on accessibility perhaps can be explained 
in terms of the availability of quality farm informational programs at a time 
when farmers could view them. 

Feed and jgfkuirural chemical dealers were rated highest on acccssibdiry and 
lowest on practicality. Tfic high accessibility rating is quite understandable in 
terms of the active sales effort of dealers in the area. Legitimator and inrvnaf^if 
referents were rated highest on the utility and the former lowest on aacssibdih. 
The latter was rated lowest on iffcctivity. 

Predominant factors for rating information sources in Ozz:k differed in many 
respects (within the context of relatively small differtocts issignol to various in 
formation sources on each of the factors). Thus in contrast to Prairie. tcle>ision 
and farm magazines were accorded the highest factor ratings on the acce;sibilir> 
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dimension and the lowest on affcctiviiy. It seems very likely that the work in the 
locally prevalent dairy enterprises would leave Ozark farmers relatively free to 
view farm information programs during the noon hour when they were generally 
telecast. County agents and innovator referents were rated highest on the utility 
dimension and lowest on aflTectivity. Legitimators, like farm magazines and tele- 
vision, were rated highest on the accessibility and practicality dimensions, which 
would appear to be r^uite understandable, but lowest on the utilitarian view*, 
which docs not seem logical since they were the persons named as mo^t influen- 
tial in farm practice adoption decisions. However, this does not mean that legiti- 
mators were not also rated high on utility; it docs mean that in terms of the 
various ways that legitimators could he viewed they were seen as rating highest 
on accessibility and practicality. 

About Variation in Views Related to Characteristics of the Viewer 

Young farmers in both communities tended to he less positively oriented to 
farm information sources than the older ones. One exception in Ozark w*as that 
young farmers placed slightly higher utility evaluation than older ones on farnicrs 
they regarded as most influential in adoption decisions. In Prairie the only major 
icv'crsal occurred for television. Somehow young farmers saw’ television as more 
practical than old orxscvcn though both saw' it as the least practical of all sources 
considered. 

High ad<^pter5, who are probably the ’’best” farmers in a given community 
and thus pacc-seticrs for others, had different views atx)ut farm information 
sources in Ozark and Prairie, In Ozark high adopters rated their own dct.isional 
referents a little higher than low’ adopters, thus suggesting a deference to own 
trusted local peers. In Prairie the reverse occurred. Also, whereas high adopters 
downgraded the county extension agent in Prairie, differences between tlK two 
adopter groups in Ozark were nil. The fact that farmers in Praiiie were faux ably 
disposed to agricultural chemical dealers may suggest something of a shift in 
orientation to equality commercial sources. 

Afx>thcf contrast was that high adopters in Ozark downgraded the mass me- 
dia generally while in Prairie only farm magazines were somewhat downgraded. 
AH uf these comm’jnity differences present something of a paradox; but sirxe 
»hcy occur in the thinking of the ”bcst” farmer the)' cannot be dismissed lightly, 

Tw'O theofctical explanations arc posed. One relates to the dictates of eco- 
nomic necessity and the other to the likely consc<^ucnces of a dec doping oxn- 
mcrcializcd a^^rkulrufc fix farm informational systems ar>d for views held of farm 
informatics sources 

First, where the pressures of economic ncccs.^ity ha'c demanded marked 
changes in farm practices and enterprises merely for survival, tho^ who adjust 
satisfactorily (and attrition rates were vcty high) arc exemplars for others stfll 
striving to adjust They arc likely to he very good sources of inflxmation fex 
both strivers and for information exchange among th<nsc already at the 
I'his irKlination seems to be reflected in the favorable orientation of young fanners 
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in Ozark to their own decisional influence referents (legitimators). Perhaps young 
farmers on Prairie, many of whom arc heavily subsidized by fathers or fathers- 
in-law, can afford to take more risks and thus be less sensitive to what successful 
farmers are doing than the Ozark farmers. The farmers in Ozark prize ’ gitima- 
tors higher than low adopters do as farm information sources but at the same 
time they arc just a lictle more skeptical of innovators than of their own trusted 
informational referents. 

A second theoretical explanation is that difl'eren fiat ion in views held of farm 
information source and use made of the sources may be expected with agricul- 
tural development both within nations and within local communities. In the pro- 
cess of shifting from a traditional, essentially subsistence agriculture to a modem 
specialized commercial agriculture, differentiation in views held of ^ourccs may 
be expected. First manifestation of this is likely to be in the quality of peers 
chosen as sources; then among typos of sources (agcnc)-, commercial and mass 
media) as they become available. A distinction between the more and less expert 
sources would be expected w*ith increased deference to the former and concurrent 
downgrading of the latter. A greater range in differentiated views would be ex- 
pected; also an increasing inclination to use abstract knowledge for decisional 
purposes. Finally, publicly supported research agencies with a high reputation 
for developing quai.'ty information competence emerge, such as the agricultural 
experin^nt stations in the United States. These in turn may eventually have to 
share their esteemed yx^sliion with quality commercial sources which seem a)rr>:> 5 t 
certain to develop as part of a highly sophisticated and commercialized agricul- 
ture where commercial agencies arc competing for the farm consumer dollar. 

These theories would seem to explain: 

1. The greater range in differentiation of views held of farm information sources 
in Prairie than in Ozark. 

2. The greater differentiation in source use types of persons in Prairie 'han in 
Ozark. 

5. The inclination of successful farmers in Ozark to defer to other highly suc- 
cessful farmers, but rxx just Anybody, as valued sources of farm information 
somewhat in preference to iri nova tors regarded as being usually first ro try 
new* pfKtices. 

4. Arxl, finally, an inclination to "shift from esteemed county extension agents 
(the public agcnc)- souri.e of most repute) to cummercial sources, parricTilarly 
the ones that arc in a position to exemplify the highest expertise, but not to 
the cxchision of the former. 

Ahbxigh innovators may rv-t he the rrx)st influential farriKrs in the cc^mu* 
nity or the best communicators of information, they certainly play an important 
role in the agricul rural change acceptance peevesses; thus the view that th^- have 
of !x>urvcs is likely of considerable coriscx^ucncc. 
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Quite in accord with what may be expected of the innovatively inclined, 
they march to the beat of their own drummers.^* They are likely to view their 
owm kind w ith disproportionate favor (among peers) as sources of farm informa* 
mation. The)’ would accordingly be less oriented to their owm decisional referents 
as source's, which is what this study sho’A'ed. 

Also in accord with the same general theor)’, it would seem that high men- 
tion innovators (like high mention legitimators) ought to downgrade the count)- 
extension ^gcijt as farn^ information source. Yet this was not the case. However, 
innovators in Prairie did upgrade the high expertise of agricultural chem'cal dealers. 
The possibility that the county extension agent is valued equally high by high 
and low mention innovators for different reasons should nor be ruled out. for ex- 
ample, it may be that innovator farmers find ihe county extension agent a useful 
or convenient channel for obtaining information from the more direct research 
sources and value him for this reason while low mention farmers value him for 
the advice he gives. An expected inclination for innovativr farmers to downgrade 
the mass media was evident in both communir^s, but was most marked in 
Ozark. This was in accord with the general inclination to the use of more direct 
and expertise sources of farm information by the more innovative farmers, 
cral inclination to the use of more direct and expertise sources of farm informa- 
tion by the more innovative farmers. 



About Source Use in Relation to Views Held 

In regard to views in relation to use of sources, two questions were fx>scd: 

1. Do users of farm information sources vicw^ them diflcrcntly than non- 
users and 

2. Do firm'^rs characterized di fie rent patterns of source use hold dilTcrcm 
view’s of information sources? 

The last question, of co. rse, posed a prior one of what kind of patterns and who 
could be characttii/ed as falling in each 

As expected, farmers who said they had obtained farm information from 
sources rated during the year prior to interview' generally rated them higher than 
those who did not; the sanr>e tended to hold for each of the dimensior^s in Ozark 
but with some inconsistency in Prairie. In genera), users of mass media in Ozark 
rated these sources higher than users in Prairie. Ibis i> an indication of the gen- 
erally higher value placed on mass media as sources of farm information in Ozark 
than in Prairie. Vet the converse was true for users of the couni y extension agent as 
a s*>ufic, i e , users in Prairie rate* him higher rha»> users in Ozark. 1 kewise 
was an indica ic>n of the apparent higher rating of the Ci>unty cxtcnsiivn agent as 
a source by Prairie farmers than by those in Ozark. 
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In order to determine whether difTerent kinds or types of farm information 
source users saw information sources differently, a typology of source use was 
used. This was achieved by a scries of experimental cross tabulations of users of 
farm information sources into categories in terms of variety and number of sources 
used and the directness of the source used to the originating agencies of farm in» 
formation. Extension sources were regarded as most direct and expert, other 
farmers as least, and the mass media and c^calcrs as occupying in-bciwccn posi> 
lions. Four recognizable types of users were defined in Prairie arxi three in Ozark. 
In general, Tyj c 1 users in both communities tended to use very few sources and 
to confine use either to other farmcis or mass media while Type 111 in Ozark 
used nta.Ay information sources, including the direct ones. They also tended to 
display selectivity in terms of cjuality and directness sources. The same differen* 
liarkm in user types was noted in Ozark as in Prairie except Type III in Prairie 
was also ch.irjcicrizcd by a high orientation to commercial sources in addition to 
the county extension agent, and the large number of additional sou tees used by 
them. In a sen.^c, the types represent a continuum of source users atrayed on a 
number an*I quality basis. 

In Ozark average evaluations on innovator and Icgitimator referents and coun- 
t) c.xtcnsion agent,* increased progressively irom Type I through Type III. This 
was also true for ail factored views except for the accessibility iaiing assigned to 
the county extension agent, Here the distinction was between Type 1 on the one 
hand, and Types II and III on the other. All of these views seem to be quite 
consistent with relative uses made of information sources by the three groups. In 
general, there was a strong tendency to upgrade county extension agents, irmova 
tors, and Icgitimator referents from a low position among I'ypo I u^<rs through 
T)|xr I\^ (Type III in Ozark) on all of the ;valual^’e compK)ncnts. A similar type 
of upgtading was evident fi^r the mass media on the afifcctiviiy dimension, In 
other words there was a certain increasing degree of ’’one ness'’ felt about these 
sources from Type 1 through Tjpe IV. The same tended to be true with some- 
what less Consistency on the .''cecssibility dimension. 

Along with the progressive ratings assigned to the sources mentioned abo^*e, 
there was an accompanying tendency to downgrade dealers as sources, particularly 
on the practicality view across Types I through IV. Typi IV farmers tended to 
downgrade dealers on the utility dimension. Other difTcrtnces among types tended 
to be more pe^AiIiar to the particular user type; thus. Type I users were highly 
favorable to the u:ility view of dealers as sources of farm information to the ex- 
clusion of rrh'irc direct scxjrccs, particularly the county agent. They also rated agri* 
cultural clKmical dc.iicrs highest on the practicality view and, strangely, rated in^ 
llucntia!* hast s<'» I here >cas aK ) an in<.Iination to rate agricultural chrmkal 
dealer* high on alTcxtivity and aucssibility, Type II farmers also were favorable 
to dralcrc bui aKo included county cxtcnsi^m agents and infiuentials as high in 
utility. 
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Type IV users tended to be distinguished by the high utility assigned to the 
direct-expertise types of sources and their discrimination among sources gen- 
erally on the directnes^cxpettisc continuum. Thus, high ratings tended to be as- 
signed to county extension agents and to both innovator and influence teferents 
along with agricultural chemical iealers, several of whom were agricultural pro- 
fessionals in their own right. 

In the final analysis it can be said that farmers viewed farm information 
sources as having different qualities botli \w terms of overall ratings and in terms 
of components of meaning and that these views were related to the use that they 
made of the sources. The utilitarian, practicality, affectivity, and accessibility 
views provided more definite ways of viewing sources and thus for promoting 
image changes that could enhance their use, Research into the manner in which 
farmers come to possess these view's could provide the means of further enhanc- 
ing this cflbrt. 

General Conclusions 

S<^me general conclusions growing out of the study wtr' : 

J. Farmers have characteristic ways of view'ing farm information sources. 

2. Utility, practicality, aflcctivity, and accessibility views can be distinguished. 
Farmers in each of 'he iwocommuriitics studied distinguished between classes 
of sources (government agenries, mass media and personal referents) in terms 
of these qualities and in some cases among sources w ithin classes, 
h Some factors were more in.porrant than others in rating farm information 
sources, depending on the source considered and the community studied. 

5. Tlicre is an inclination to greater diflTctcntiation in views held of farm infor- 
mation sou'^ccs and more discrimination in terms of qualifies instrumental 
to giving quah»v advice, with these manifestations greater— 

— in Prairie than in O/ark, 

—among young tlian among old farmers, 

— among modern oriented versus more rraditiona! oriented farmeis. 

6 Farmers can be ijp^d according to the nimiba, kind, and quality of farm in- 
foimation sources used and view s held of them vary significantly in terms of 
u.vr types, 
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FOOTNOTES 

E For an original source concerning the use of this technicjue, sec Charles Os- 
good » George J. Suzi and Percy H. Tanncnbaum» The Meaiunment of 
ifig, Urbana, III.: University ofllJinois Pjcss, '957. For a more succinct stare- 
ment concerning sanne, sec Fred N. KerJinger, FounJatiom of Behavioral Ft’ 
mnh, Chicago: Holt, Rincharr and Winston^ Inc., 1967, pp. 46'1-580. 

2, For a general trcatmcni of methodological considerations regarding factor 
analysis, see L. L Thurstone, Multiple Factor Amlym^ Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1917; also Fred N. Kcrlinger, of, at., pp. 630-697. 

3. See Richard Ixslie Ixc, The Flow of It formation to Dis<uhantaged Farmers (e 
published Ph.D. dissertation), Iowa City: University of lov-'a, August, 196", 
pp. 76-80. 

Although the practicality and uiiluy views appeared as separate factors in 
this study, a study of views held of farm information sources by low income 
farmers by Lee showed no such distinction even though the items included 
in the Ixe sample and referred to as practicality also included a cornpi>ncnt 
that wc have referred to here as utility. See Ixc. ff. at., pp '^<vS0. 

•1. Thv^s. ir^ addition to the cxpcnisc component of credibility alleged by Hov- 
land, Janis and Kelly, farmers seemed to distinguish a equality seemingly de- 
riving more from practical experience than from scientific knowledge (Carl 
I. Hovland, ln;ing P. Janis and Harold H. Kelly, Communication and Pen ua- 
sion, Noe Haven: Yale University Press, 1933, pp. 21-23. 

3. Ixv. VdJ. 

(\ Choice of this item wovOd i\so be in accord with the convenience factor found 
by Ixc, practically synonymous with the accessibility view. See Fxc, op. at., 
pp. 76-SO. 

7. Osgs^xl, Su?i, and Tannenbaum, op. cit., Ch. i. 

H. WilliarTi Stephenson, 1 he Pla) Tlxory of M a Communication (.^icago: 11ic 
University of C hicago Press, 1967, pp. 17-22; also Barney G. Glaser, 7/v 
PikOfcr) of ClfxunMJ Tlyeory, Chicago . Aldinc Publishing C'o , 1967, Ch 3. 
especially pp. '19, 63. 

9. For an original statement roncerning this subject, see Thurstone, op. cit. 

10. Marry H. Harman, Moslem factor Anafyis, Chicago: Tlic University of Chi- 
cago Pri'ss, 19CA pp. 301-308. 

11. I'hc first rritciiorj is rather arbitrary but often used. Berio, Letuert, and Mena 
in an unpublished paper entitled. "Dimensions fe>r Evaluating the Avai!- 
abihiy of Message Sources” used it. Although 39F might have been a better 
criterion, tijc rationale still would have been arbitrary. 

'pH scci>nd criterion rcculis from a consideration v\ whethcf or not an item 
has loaded .significantly to a factor; re. whether the factor v:otc which is 
c»>m puled a^_ r _ is aKnc s<>mc generally sjKiificd value. W'lih one charxc 
1-r 
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in a hundred of being incorrect as the accepted probability level, the va'ue 
3 X J_ was used (where N is the number of statements, and 3 is the number 

of standard deviation units from the mean), Actual computation put this 
value at .47 but .50 was used as an appropriate general criterion. 

Donald F. Kiel and Charles F, Wrigley present the rationale for the third 
criterion in their "Effect upon the Factorial Soluticn of Rotating Varying 
Numbers of Factors,” an unpublished paper presented at the Psychometric 
Society meetings, September 6, I960. 

12, For a discussion of the serendipitous manner in which these influential types 
were discovered, see Robert K. Merton, "Patterns of Influence: A Study of 
Jnfetpersonal Influence and of Communicstions Behavior in a Local Comma- 
nity," in Paul Lazarsfcld and Frank Stanton (cds.) Com mu mcaf torts Resfanh, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948 49, pp. 180-219. 

13. For a description of the social areas from which the two communities v^cre 
selected, see Cecil L. Gregory, Rurai Social Areas in Missouri: An Analyis of 
the Social Structures Columbia; Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Re* 
search Bulletin 665, April, 1958. 

14, For a distinction between these two referent types see Everett M. Rogers, 
Diffusion of !n notations, New York: The Free Press of Glenco:, 1962, pp. 193« 
253. Also for a somewhat different method of defining innovator referents sec 
Herbert F. Lionberger and If. C. Chang, Compa rathe Characteristics of Special 
Functionaries in Tuv Missouri Communities, Columbia: Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station Research Bulletin 885, April, 1965. 

15. In order to determine whether these overall differences in evaluation were 
significant or not, two statistical tests we*e conducted. An analysis of vari- 
ance determines whether there are overall significant differences in the set of 
general evaluations. TTc second test, a multiple range Mcsi determines which 
specific sources rre viewed distinaly fronv the others. 

As each respondent evaluated all sources, randomized block analysis of vari- 
ance was the procedure employed Interpretation of the results is renuous, 
however, as an order :ffevt is present, due to nv>n-random presentation of the 
order of the sc*urces ro be evaluated 

IV analysis of variance for the Ozark data yield an F value of 20. 4S which 
is significant beyond the .01 level of confidence (See table h ) l*hus it ap- 
pears that, over ill; the Ozark respondents pciceivc the five information sources 
differently — i c., they have diffetenr meaning Knowing this, the data wcfv 
then snbmitted to Danes n's multiple t test procedure, For a de.<^cript>on c-f 
the statistic .d tests used see Clyde Yi ung Kramer, "Extension of Multiple 
Range Tc?ts to Group Means with Cnes^ual Nunibers of Replications,*' Bio- 
metries. (September, 1956), pp, 307-310. 

6a 
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16. Bx'»usr of iliis complication it was necessary to conduct the analysis of vari- 
ance and the multiple t-tests each set of Prairie respondents. (See rabies 5 
and 6.) In addition to these analyses it was necessary’ to conduct t-rests be- 
tween sets of respondents on the first three concepts in order to completely 
determine dictinctivcncss of meaning between these six information sources. 

17. Interpretation of tlicsc results are lenuous, Ijowcvcr, as the sources were not 
presented in random order. As the reader may know, proper use of the em- 
ployed analysis of variance procedures rcc^uircs that the stimulus— information 
sources— be presented to respondents in a random order; but for expedient 
reasons this was not done iti the study. 

18 To complete the analysis of the general differences in view' of information 
sources in Prairie, it was necessaty to conduct t-tests between each of the 
first three information sources evaluated by scries one respondents— televi- 
sion agricultural ihcmical dealers, feed dealers— and each of the first three 
information source.s evaluated by scries two resparxienrs — farm magarincs, 
radio, county agents. (See table 7.) 

19- A confounding influence on interpretation of these results is that the differ- 
ences may be due to the different way the respondents in scries one judge in- 
formation sources from the way rcspi>ndents in series two judge them, radicr 
than real differences. 

20- ihis would appear to be the result of upgrading quality dealers as sources of 
fa^m information rather thin downgrading county extension agents and in- 
novator referents. 

21. Kramer, 6/^. at., pp. J07-510. 

22. B. J. Winer. Sf,ithtka/ Principles in Expirinie^ita! Dai^n, New’ "W^rk: McGraw’- 
Hil) Book Company, Inc., i962, pp. 14:M50. 

23. Winer, M.-/ 

24. HcTert E. I.ionbcrgcr and C. Milton Coughenour, "Social Structure and l)i(- 
fu^ion of Karm Information." Columbia. Missouri Agricultural Experimr'"^ 
Stat on Rtscatih Bulletin 631. April. 1937, pp. 38-7T 

2''. Rogers, cf. at., pp. 202«2(>l 

26. See Appendix iJB for a descriptim of the mtxlcrnism measure and its appli- 
cation. 

27. it was previou"^!)’ found that farmers in O/ark were :omcwhal more inilincd 
to choose decisional referents (Icgirimators) in terms of likely technological 
competence than in 1 rair'e. (See H' Vri F. Lionbcrgcr and H, C Chang. 
Research Bulletin 885, cf. dt., pp. 30-31.) On the other hand, farmers in 
Prairie seemed to ^edy somewhat more on direct sources of farm informatitvi 
fix legitimatMn purpi>ses than farmers in Oaark. (See Herbert F. l.ionVerger, 
legitimation vf f)o7 •/;•?< to A dr ft Farm Practiaii and Pknha^e Farm SkffL‘n itj 
Tuv Miiykfi farm Ommknitu^. 0:ark and Prairie, Columbia: Mis5^iuri Agri- 
cultural Esjxnmcnr Station Research Bulletin 826, April. 1963, p. 7.) 
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28. Herbert F. Lionberger, Information Seeking Habits and CharacUrhtics of Farm 
Operators, Columbia: Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bul- 
letin 581, April, 1955. 

29. Wilma Bruner Crumley, A Q- Methodological Study cf Attitudes About Mass 
Communication (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation), Columbia: University' of 
Missouri, January, 1966. 

30. Hour sub-groups were included in this ty}>c; namely, 

a. Those who used several farm information sources in addition to mass me- 
dia and other farmers 

b. Those who used college bulletins but only a couple of other sources in 
addition to mass media and farmers 

c. Those who used the c^urity agent but made use of few other sources 

d Those who used college bulletins and county cxietision agents but few 
other sources. 

31. This type included three use patterns: 

a. 1‘ho'^c who used a variety of the information sources (5-10 different sources) 
or a large number of sources (10 or more different sources,, but no such 
direct sources as colleges bulletins or county extension agents; 

b. Ifiose who used either college bulletins or county extension agents, or re- 
ceived information directly from a faculty member of the University of 
Missouri, plus a variety of other souiccs; 

c. Tliose who used at least two of the more direct sources and made nKxlcr- 
atc use of others; 

d. Lastly, those who used at least two of the more direct sources and made 
heavy use of the other less direct sources. 

Sub-type d was originally thought to constitute a fourth distinct paitcm, but 
was included under Tyf>e III after looking at mean values on variables corre- 
latest with mformation source use patterns. 

32. Rogers, p. c,/ , pp, 203-20L 

33. Harmon, op. cit. 

34. Robert N Ford, "A Rapid Scoring Pr»x:edufe Scaling Attitude Question'’, 
Public (pinion Quarterly, XIV, (Fall 1950) 

35. Ixon Fesringer, '' »“hc Treatment of Quantitative Data by Scale 
Ps)iMogical Bulletin, 19 U, 44:149-161. 
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TABLE n - EACTOH PROFILES 





^Factor 




Item Scales 


Purity* 


Factor 




Score 


Loading 



Factor I 



3. 


Good - bad 


.20 


-.75 


5. 


Superior - inferior 


-.28 


-.61 


6. 


L.-icks understanding - 








understanding 


-. 26 


.60 


7. 


Trustworthy - untrustu^orthy 


-.07 


-.71 


8. 


Inoxiicrlcncod - experienced 


.04 


.61 


9. 


Knowledgeable - not 








kncwlodgo.'*blo 


.24 


-.78 


11. 


Well informed - not well 








Infonriod 


,31 


-.74 


33. 


Impractical - practical 


-.15 


.55 


14. 


Caieful - not careful 


-.07 


-.58 


15. 


Up to date - out of date 


.36 


-.72 


16. 


Untruthful - Iralhful 


-.23 


.36 


20. 


Scientific - unscientific 


.02 


-.60 


33. 


Complete - incomplete 


-.32 


-.61 


Factor 11 






1. 


Friendly - unfriendly 


.11 


.66 


19. 


Inconsiderate - considerate 


.14 


-.6? 


22. 


Inviting - not inviting 


-.27 


.54 


23. 


Kot helpful - heli^ul 


-.45 


-.52 


24. 


Willing - not willing 


.01 


.62 


25. 


Cool - warm 


.27 


-.72 


2^. 


A roach able 'unapproachable 


.29 


.79 


34. 


Uncooperative - cooperative 


.03 


-.76 


12. 


Rural - urt>an 


.33 


.57 


Factor 111 






31. 


Beneficial * harmful 


-.06 


.63 


32. 


Uncencin - certain 


-.50 


-.50 


36. 


UndepcmTable - dependable 


-.14 


-.71 


39. 


Safe - risky 


-.29 


.55 


40. 


Senseless - sensible 


-.09 


-.62 


41. 


Unw ise - wise 


.01 


-.74 


Factor IV 






4. 


Unhandy - ha. Jy 


.16 


.64 


21. 


Unavailable - available 


-.35 


.55 



o 
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table IU - INTERCORRELATION OF SELECTED ITEM SCALES HIGHLY LOADEO* WITH FACTOR I, (UTILITY) 
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TABLE V - INTERCORRELATlOf^ OF ITEM SCALES LOADED* 
WITH FACTOR IH (PRACTICAUTY) 



Ilem Scalea 


No. 


Load- 
ing on 
Factor 

111 


31 32 


Item Number 
36 39 40 


41 


Beneficial - harmful 


31 


.63 


-.57 


-.72 


.57 


-.64 


-.67 


Uncertain - certain 


32 


-.50 




.69 


-.64 


.49 


.61 


Undependable - dependable 


36 


-.71 






-.64 


.67 


.69 


Safe - Wsky 


39 


.55 








-.57 


-.65 


Senseless ~ sensible 


40 


-.62 










.74 


Unwise - wise 


41 


-.74 













*.44 or moi'e 



TABLE VI - INTERCORRELATION OF ITEM SCALES HIGHLY LOADED* 



WITH FACTOR IV (ACCCSSIBIUTY) 







Lead- 








■ “* 


Item Scalea 




ing on 




Item Number 








Factor 












No. 


IV 


4 18 


21 


37 


38 


Unhandy - handy 
Accessible - Unactesslble 


4 


.64 


-.45 


.38 


.33 


.22 


(on hand when needed) 


16 


-.46 




-.61 


-.37 


-.63 


Unavailable - Available 


21 


,55 






.45 


.46 


Dull - exciting 


37 


.47 








.53 


Difficult - easy 


38 


.49 











*. 4r or more 
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TABLE Vn - TEST FOR INTERACTION EFFORTS BETWEEN DIMENSION OF 
MEANING AND INFORMATION SOURCE 
BEING EVALUATED TV OZARK RESPONDENTS 



(AnilysU of V»riinc<) 



Source of 
Variation 


SumL of Squared 
Deviation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


39.87 


4.0 


9.97 


Dimension of Meaning 


18.33 


3.0 


6.11 


Interaction 


41.47 


12.0 


3.46 


Error 


1054.28 


208.0 


5.07 


Total 


1153.95 
F Ratio * 0.58 


227.0 


- - 
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TABLE vm - TEST FOR INTERACTION EFFORTS BET^WEEN DIMENSION OF 
MEANING AND INFORMATION SOURCE BEING EVALUATED DY SERIES ONE 
PRAIRIE RESPONDENTS 



(Analysis of Variance! 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of Squared 
E)eviatlon 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


8.30 


4.0 


2.08 


Dimension of Meaning 


13.56 


3.0 


4.52 


Interaction 


25.95 


12.0 


2. 16 


Error 


120.31 


65.0 


1.85 


Total 


163.06 

F Ratio - 1.16 


84.0 


** 



TABLE DC - TEST FOR INTERACllON EFFORrS BETWEEN DIMENSION OF 
MEANING AND INFORMATION SOURCE BEING EVALUATED BY 
SERIES TW'O PRAIRIE RESPONDENTS 



(A nalysis of Variance) 



Source of 
Varlallon 


Sum of Squared 
Deviation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Square 


Information Source 


55.05 


4.0 


13.76 


Dimension of Meaning 


6.80 


3.0 


2.27 


interaction 


18.45 


12.0 


1.54 


Error 


379.74 


80.0 


4.75 


Total 


460.04 

F Ratio ^ 0.32 


99.0 
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APPENDIX B, METHODOLOGICAL SUPPLEMENT 

A. Method and Rationale Used for Selecting Scale Items 

Due to a rather stringent limitation on the number of scales considered feasi- 
ble for use in the second phase of the research, only a dozen or so of the original 
45 items could be used in the second phase of the study. The four strongest fac- 
tors of the six factor rotated solution (the one yielding the most mear.ingful and 
theoretically relevant profiles) were selected as the factors to he described. As a 
first consideration it was felt that t’ : b' lmbcr of items included to represent each 
of the four main factors should be in accord with the proportion of common 
variance explained by the respective factors. At the bottom of Table I in Appen- 
dix A, in terms of the first criterion, note that the first factor explained 33 p>erccnt 
of the common variance, factor tw<^ explained 28 percent, factor three ''pprox- 
imatcly 19 percent, and factor four explained approximately 11 percent. With 12 
items as a practical upp>er limit, it was felt that three to four should be chosen 
from factor one to represent th^' first f^tor, two or three for factor two, two for 
factor three, and that perhaps two items should be selected to represent factor 
four. 

Having accepted this criterion, the next problem was to select the items. For 
this, three more criteria were used (2, 3 and 4). Second on rhe list, it was held 
tnat an item had to correlate .3 or more with a factor (i c., its factor loading h?d 
to b-! gtc.iter than .3 for selection). In Table 2 of Appendix 1, the reader will 
find a li:^ing of all those items which loaded .3 and above on each of the respec- 
tive factors. 

Because an item may load high on more than one factor, a third liitcrion for 
selection w’as needed; namely, that an item chosen load distinctly only on one 
factor. Realizing that none of the items would meet this ideal; i.e., load I.Oon 
a faaor, a scoring procedure for determining ftetor pu:iiy score was devised. First 
it was itermined on which factor an item loaded most highly. Then from this 
value the absolute values of the loadings on the other three f^actors were sub- 
tracted. The resulting value was called the *Yactor pun’ty’* score of that irern for 
that factor. For example, the good-bad scale loaded highest (.73) on rhe first or 
utility factor, but also .19, .26, and .10 on the other three. l*he sum of the last 
three subtracted front .75 yic!cW the puritv score, which in tnis case was .20. Al- 
though adfitiiicdly cmde, these scores permitted a rough ordering of the degree 
to which items loaded uniquely on a factor. 

The fourth criterion specified rhat dcscHpuve items should not intcrcoffclatc 
highly with each other, thus insuring that they measure different qualities of 
meaning. 

In summary, the selection criccria were: 

1. that items selected to describe each factor be roughly in pec^tioo to the var- 
iance explained by the uctor wi;h 12 *tcms legarded as a prKtical upper 

limit; 
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2. ihai ihc iicms load .5 or more on the factor; 

3. that the items approximate general purity standards and; 

4. that those selected to describe a factor not be highly correlated with each other. 

Turning now to the selection of items to be included, criteria one specified 
that the number of items selected for factors one through four be 4, 3, 2, and 2 
in that order. In terms of the second criteria it will be seen from Appendix A, 
Table H, that at least five items would qualify for factor one since all loadct^ .50 
or over on that factor These were: 



knowledgeable - not knowledgeable 


.78 


good - bad 


.75 


informed - uninformed 


.74 


up to date < out of date 


.72 


trustworthy • untrustworthy 


.71 



But s.rice only four Kales or items could be selected to measure this factor, one 
had to be eliminated. 

The third criteria, the reader will recall, was a factor purity Kore for the item. 
Looking at the column entitled factor purity score, we find that the up to daft -out 
of dati Kale had »he highest Kore, the informed ^ uninfornud had the second 
highest, the knowfedgeM - not knowUdgeabU was third, the goeyJ • WKale was 
fourth, On the basis of aP three of the criteria, then, these four should be the 
Kt of items chosen to represent the factor. However one difficulty ensued: the 
informed • untnfomed and knouiedgtahU • not knouiedgeahle Kales were highly cor- 
related. This was in violation of the fourth criteria (that the Kales which were 
chosen to tepreKnt the factors have low intercorrelations). For only if this v^xre 
true would rach of the items tap one of the complex subaspects of the dimension 
being represented. 

In Table III, under the columns for items number 9 and U and the rows 
for items number 9 arKi U, the item U'iU informed - not uetl informed seems lo 
have lower intercorrelations with the rest of the items than docs the knouiedgt^ 
able • not knouiedgeahle Kale. However, with many of the diflerences not statis- 
tically significant, final resolution became a matter of subjective judgment. The 
investigators accof lingly Klccted the knouiedgeahle - not knouiedgeahle Kale as the 
most appropriate. 

Having eliminated one of the top four candidates, it was necessary to pick 
up a fourth. The next eligible candidate, the trustuorlhy • untruituorthy Kale, was 
Klerted. p4Ctor one, then, was represented by the Kales good • W, untrustuorfhy - 
truitvxnhy, knouiedgeahle - not knouiedgeahle y out of date • up to date. 

The candidates which could possibly rcprcKnt factor two included the op- 
proaehabfe • unapproachable which had the highest factor loading on factor 
.‘WO, the ioofnratiie • uncooperathe seJe the secc.id highest, the u.^rm * cool 
third and the considerate • inconsiderate fourth. Hower, as only three Kales ^ert 
desired to fcpreser't this factor, thjs meant one would have to be eliminated. 
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Looking the column for factor puriiy score, we find ihai che rural urban 
scale had ihc highesc faccor purity score. However^ this one was not a candidate 
because of its low factor loading. The second highest loading one was the 'ip' 
proachable • unapproachabU scale. The third highest was the uarm • coot scale and 
the fourth, considcraU • inconsiderate, Employing both criteria, then, the chosci. 
scales were approachable • unapproachabU, uarm - cool, and considerate • inconsiderate. 
You will note in Table IV, that these three scales had fairly low intcrcorrelatiors 
The candidates which could possibly represen r factor three included the 
u’ise ' unwise scale, which loaded the highest and also had the highest factor puri* 
ty score. The dependahU undependahU scale had the highest factor loading though 
it had the fourth highest factor purity score, and the benefidal-unheneficial scale 
had the third factor loading and the second highest factor purity score. The 
scales chosen to represent this factor, then, included the uise^unuise scale and the 
dependable- undependable scale. Although the dependable-undependable scale had a 
lower factor purity score than did the beneficial- unbeneficiat scale, it was fou.id 
that the higher factor loading of the former more (>an offset its lower fact*x pur- 
ity score. Also the dependable-undepcndabU and uise-unuise scales are more indica- 
tive of a practicality dimension than is the beneficial unhenejicial scale 

As there w^^re only two scales which loaded above .5 w'ith factor four, these 
two scales were chosen to represent it. These were the handy - unhandy scale and 
the available • unaxailable scale. 

h scientific - unscientific scale was included mainly to sec how’ information 
sources varied in terms of this <^ualiiy, which many have regarded as a central 
concern of existing institutional social systems for development and dissemina- 
tion of farm information. However, it was not used in computing any of il>c fac- 
tor averages which were later used in the statistical analysis. 

B. Construction of the Modernism Scale 

This posteriori type scale w a » constructed from responses of farmers in O/ark 
and Prairie to <^uesrions assumed to indicate varying degrees of moderni.sm vs. 
traditionalism in farming. The scaling procedure consisted of evaluating the re- 
sponses to determine whether they ades^uatcly met a common content and seal- 
ability criteria. 

I. The Stimulus Response Context 

The respondent was introduced to a set of 1 1 items through a general siaie- 
ment indicating that we wanted to ask him about his feelings |n regard to vari- 
ous views that people often have about rcc^uirements for success in farming. 

The specific introductory statement was: 

You hear a lot of ideas about what it takes to be staccessful in farming these 
days. We have collected some of them. I would like to ask whether you think 
each is of rK>, little, some much, or very much importance over the long run. 
'fhe interviewer then read the 11 items and asked the respondent to indicate his 
fCspoTkse :o each These response items were: 
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1. Luck 

2. God’s will 

3. Doing mostly what other farmers do 

4. Hard work 

5. Usiog latest scientific farm information 

6. Saving money 

7. Management 

8. Family help in the fields 

9. Watching the signs cf the moon 
10. Plenty of production credit 

U. Own experience 

а. Dimmional'tty. Preliminary investigation of the distribution of responses 
indicating inrtnsity of feeling in regard to the items suggested the possibility of 
copstruaing a tT<tdithnalhm - modimhm scale. This immediately posed the ques- 
tion of dimensionality of the item responses, which in turn was approached by 
the use of factor analysis. Both a two-factor and ihrcc facior solution were re- 
quested using them (1) with both communities (samples) taken together and 
(2) with each community (sample) considered separately. For both the combined 
and separate community samples, the two factor solution proved to be more 
mathematically and theoretically correct. Moreover, by analysing the content of 
the items which loaded significantly on the factors (fr. ]> .20), the first one 
could easily be envisioned as a m .dernism view. The following items loaded sig- 
nificantly on the first factor when both samples were considered together; 

1. Ose of latest scientific information 

2. Management of the farm 

3. Family help in the field 

4. Use plenty of production credit 

3. Own experience 

In Oaark, the following six items emerged as candidates for a scalogram 
analysis; 

1. Use plenty of production credit 

2. Use ofJatcst scientific information 

5. Family help in the' fields 

4. Own experience 

3. Hard work 

б. Management of the farm 

In Prairie the following modernism items emerged: 

1. use of la i«t scientific in formation 

2. saving mof>ey 

plenty of production credit 
hard work 

5 own expctkfKc 

6. minigemcnt of the farm 
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Thus fox the two communities a)J items were the sa ne ex'rcp; ''use of family 
help in the fields” appeared in Ozark but nor in Prai ic, id "saving money” ap- 
peared in Prairie. 

b. F/ffj/ Items. On the basis of these analyses it was decided that only a sub- 
set of the original items would be used to construct the modernism scale by use 
of Guttman procedr.res;^^ namely, those that appeared on the modernism factor. 
Because wc desired to use the .“amc items for scaling in both communities, the 
next problem was to select those items which were common to all three samp'es 
(both communities, and each community considered separately). The following 
were found to be in common: 

1. use of latest scientific information 

2. management 

3. hard work 

4. use plenty of prod^Ktion credit 

5. own experience 

2. Guttnuin Sealing Procedures 

Construaing scales by Gutiman’s method required dichotomazation of re-’ 
sponses to each question. This was done by considering the "positive” responses 
to include the "much” and "very much” responses. Tlie others were considered 
to be negative responses. This "cutting point” was employed in both conununi* 
ties. Each of the items thus divided had between 20 and 80 percent yositive rc^ 
sponses. 

The coeflki<ni of reproducibility for Ozark was 0.91. Fesiinger's Chi-square 
test for the presence of a unidimcnsional scale showed a significant X*, indicate 
kng the presence of a scale.** The coefficient of rcproducibiliiy for Prairie was .88; 
X* was significant, indicating the presence of a scale and with iionc of the items 
contribufing over 14 percent error as a result of the assignment of scale types, a 
w'Otkable scale with a similar set of items applicable to both Ozark and Prairie 
was constructed. This then permitted scoring of indiv'duals and valid cross^cori- 
munity comparisons on the modernism scale. 
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